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INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 

General  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  Investigation  is  to  present  a  plan 
of  procedure  for  the  organization,  administration,  function, 
and  expansion  of  a  guidance  program  in  the  secondary  school. 

Such  an  investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to  examine 
the  present  program  in  an  effort  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
scope  of  guidance  services  offered  in  the  Winter  Haven  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida.   The  findings  can 
also  be  used  as  a  guide  by  other  school  people  in  similar 
school  situations.   Much  of  the  trial-and-error  method  used 
in  the  organization  of  the  Winter  Haven  program  might  have 
been  avoided  if  such  a  plan  as  outlined  herein  had  been  avail- 
able.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  program  must 
be  developed  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  local  school 
and  community. 

The  study  should  also  be  valuable  to  the  administrators 
and  interested  people  in  the  community  in  helping  to  evaluate 
the  worth  of  the  program  to  the  pupils,  schools,  and  the 
community  itself.   When  the  study  is  completed,  it  should  show 
not  only  the  development  of  the  program  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  should  be  expanded,  but  also  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  problems  in  the  school. 

The  program  will  attempt  to  develop  the  philosophy  that 
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all  school  pupils  are  different  Individuals  with  varied 
needs.   If  the  school  is  to  train  adequately  each  pupil, 
the  program  must  he  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  the  development  of  well- 
adjusted  individuals. 

Specific  Problem 

The  specific  problem  is  to  investigate  and  present  a 
plan  of  development  for  a  guidance  program.   It  will  include 
all  areas  of  services  needed  by  high  school  students  in  order 
to  help  them  develop  well-adjusted  personalities  according 
to  individual  needs  and  abilities.   This  plan  should  also 
assist  teachers  and  administrators  in  developing  good  citizens 
through  an  adequately  planned  guidance  program. 

Such  areas  as  testing,  counseling,  follow-up,  cumulative 
records,  program  planning,  vocational  guidance,  and  placement 
must  be  studied  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  secon- 
dary school  pupils. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Guidance  may  be  defined  as  an  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  school  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  each 
individual  pupil  in  an  effort  to  give  a  maximum  amount  of 
training,  understanding,  and  assistance  in  helping  the  pupil 
to  become  successful  in  his  school  and  community  life. 

Orientation  activities  consist  of  familiarizing  the  pupil 
with  the  teachers,  school  requirements,  schedules  and  programs 
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needed  to  help  Mm  make  proper  adjustment  upon  entering  school. 

Testing  program  as  used  in  this  discussion  will  cover 
only  the  standardized  tests  such  as  achievement,  remedial,  in- 
telligence, psychological,  and  vocational. 

Extra-Curricular  activities  are  the  out-of-class  activi- 
ties used  to  develop  leadership,  train  in  social  skills,  stimu- 
late wholesome  recreational  choices  and  ability,  encourage 
school  spirit,  develop  group  participation  and  in  general  in- 
crease personal  growth. 

Counseling  is  the  process  of  assisting  a  pupil,  through 
interviews,  to  recognize,  discuss,  and  make  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  personal  problems. 

Interview  Is  a  person-to-person  conference  in  which  a 
pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  to  help  solve  his  own 
problem. 

Informational  services  include  such  areas  as  social  usages, 
program  planning,  educational  opportunities,  and  graduation 
requirements. 

Placement  is  a  school  service  of  assistance  in  helping  a 
pupil  to  secure  a  Job  and  make  progress  on  it. 

Follow-up  Is  a  plan  to  secure  information  about  former 
students  and  to  attempt  to  be  of  additional  service  to  them. 

Delimitations 
The  study  of  a  guidance  program  as  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters  is  limited  to  the  guidance  program  as  developed  in 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
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Basic  Assumptions 

If  a  guidance  program  is  to  help  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to 
their  environment,  there  must  be  planned  adequately  elements 
of  organization  operating  in  the  school. 

Since  the  program  in  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High 
School  is  workable  and  can  be  applied  to  any  school  of  some- 
what similar  situation  and  size,  the  study  should  be  of  value 
to  those  persons  who  have  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
guidance  programs  in  secondary  schools. 

Basic  Hypothesis 

This  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  for  the  secondary 
school  will  be  concerned  with  helping  the  students  with  various 
problems  of  their  school  life.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
students  in  becoming  well-adjusted  and  capable  of  filling 
satisfactorily  their  places  either  in  the  community  or  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  trade  schools,  or  technical 
schools. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  GUIDANCE  WITHIN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Guidance  in  the  secondary  school  refers  to  the  special 
part  of  the  school  program  that  concerns  itself  with  helping 
the  individual  pupil  make  adjustment  to  hi6  present  situation 
in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community.   At  the  same  time 
the  program  helps  him  to  make  plans  for  the  future  in  such  a 
way  as  to  use  his  abilities  and  Interests  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Guidance  has  gone  through  many  stages  of  development. 

Ross  gives  the  following  development  of  the  guidance  movement! 

Guidance  began  in  America  when  standard  tests  of 
achievement  and  of  intelligence  appeared  as  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  hands  of  special  workers. 
The  scope  has  been  extended,  until  today  guidance 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  Inseparable  aspect 
of  the  educational  process. 

This  enlarged  scope  of  guidance  was  an  inevitable 
accomplishment  of  the  enlarged  concept  of  educa- 
tion in  the  modern  school.   The  aim  of  education  is 
no  longer  considered  merely  the  mastery  of  a  static 
curriculum  largely  information  in  character,  but  is 
now  regarded  as  the  development  of  the  whole  child,1 

The  next  step  in  the  development  was  broadening  of  the 

program  to  Include  maladjusted  pupils  found  in  the  school. 

Many  school  people  thought  of  this  service  as  a  cure  for  all 

problems.  Abraham2  believes  that  Ma  few  administrators  think 


1.  C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  In  Today's  Schools,  p.  44-9. 

2.  Willard  Abraham,  "Good  Guidance  Pays  Dividends,"  The  Bulletin 

of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
P.  151. 
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they  have  found  a  'solution'  for  their  personnel  shortages. 
Help  only  the  maladjusted  they  say:  they're  the  ones  who  need 
guidance  most. ■  But  such  a  plan  avoids  completely  the  major 
responsibility  of  education  to  provide  for  all  youth  the  pro- 
per amount  of  assistance  in  growth  and  development.   Guidance 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  preventative  process  as  well  as  a  cor- 
rective process.   Hamrin  and  Erickson  contend  that: 

The  highest  stage,  and  one  which  is  being  accepted 
increasingly,  is  that  the  goal  of  guidance  should 
be  not  only  to  cure  and  to  prevent  maladjustment 
but  also  to  make  it  more  nearly  possible  for  every 
pupil  to  achieve  the  most  complete,  satisfying 
life  possible  both  in  school  and  in  post-school 
days.   It  Is  to  help  Johnny  see  through  himself 
and  then  to  assist  him  in  seeing  himself  through. 3 

Educators  concur  that  there  are  definite  needs  for  guid- 
ance in  our  modern  schools.   With  the  passage  of  compulsory 
school  laws,  a  large  percentage  of  the  teen-age  youth  of  our 
country  is  enrolled  in  our  secondary  schools.  Ross^"  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  the  four  decades  from  1890  to 
1930  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  doubled,  but  the 
enrollment  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  increased 
approximately  tenfold  and  in  the  secondary  school  twentyfold. ■ 

Along  with  this  increased  enrollment  has  come  a  wider 
range  of  native  abilities,  a  greater  variation  in  cultural 
background,  and  a  larger  number  of  atypical  pupils.   The  ln- 


3.  Shirley  A.  Hamrin  and  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  guidance  in 
the  Secondary  School,  p.  2. 

K    C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools,  pp.  ^7-^8. 
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creased  enrollment  has  led  also  to  a  need  for  departmentali- 
zation.  While  departmentalization  is  good  practice,  all  too 
often  teachers  occupy  themselves  solely  with  subject  matter 
and  overlook  the  individual  pupil  and  his  personal  needs. 

The  pupils  of  today  have  come  from  an  entirely  different 
society  than  did  the  pupils  of  a  generation  ago.   Social  and 
economic  changes  have  caused  many  families  to  move  from  rural 
areas  to  crowded  urban  areas.   This  has  caused  a  change  in 
family  habits  and  customs.   Pupils  in  turn  have  greater  ad- 
justments to  make  to  fit  the  changed  environment.   More  women 
have  entered  industry  and  consequently  have  less  time  with 
their  families.   This  has  resulted  in  less  parent  training 
and  naturally  to  more  need  for  special  school  training.   Now 
schools  must  Include  in  the  curriculum  such  broad  areas  as 
health  education,  development  of  attitudes,  wise  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  vocational  and  social  training. 

Many  educators  feel  that  the  school  must  take  care  of 

more  pupil  needs  if  our  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  continue. 

Baker^  reports  that  "the  data  on  divorce,  Juvenile  delinquency, 

and  mental  disease  provide  the  evidences  that  the  emotional 

and  social  development  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our 

times."  He  also  suggests  that: 

We  need  to  reorganize  our  schools  to  make  provision 
for  the  personal  and  social  development  of  boys  and 
girls.   This  means  more  guidance  services  and  more 


5.  G-.  Derwood  Baker,  "How  New  Are  the  New  Trends?"  The  School 
Executive,  pp.  51-52. 
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complete  records.   It  also  means  more  guidance  by 
the  classroom  teacher.   It  means  that  for  every 
pupil  in  the  school  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
staff  member  who  knows  him  personally — and  has 
the  time  and  disposition  to  be  concerned  about  him 
and  to  demonstrate  a  friendly  interest.   It  means 
contact  with  the  home.   It  means  social  activities 
and  a  real  opportunity  for  everyone  to  participate 
in  extra-curricular  activities.   It  means  informal 
classroom  situations  in  which  pupils  find  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  and  participation.   It 
means  clinical  service  for  the  seriously  mal- 
adjusted. ° 


6.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NEED  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  WINTER  HAVEN 
JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

When  the  facility  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High 
School  made  a  survey  in  September,  19^8,  they  found  that 
approximately  fifty-one  percent  of  the  pupils  were  transported 
by  buses.   These  pupils  come  from  either  the  small  communities 
nearby  or  from  the  surrounding  rural  area.   Because  of  the 
divergent  backgrounds  of  the  students,  the  school  has  a  hetero- 
geneous enrollment.   The  population  of  the  area  Includes  a 
large  number  of  migratory  workers.   The  children  in  these 
families  often  enroll  late  in  the  school  year  and  leave  early 
In  the  spring  before  school  closes.   The  pupils  from  this 
group  naturally  have  many  adjustments  to  make  in  their  school 
and  community  life. 

Before  an  organized  guidance  program  was  developed  in  the 
Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  volunteer  teachers 
were  called  upon  to  take  care  of  the  most  obvious  problems. 
The  sponsor  of  the  Student  Council,  because  of  her  interest 
In  students  and  their  activities,  was  called  in  often  to  hold 
personal  conferences  ivith  the  girls.   The  principal  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  counseling  the  boys. 

As  the  pupils  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk  over  personal  problems  with  the  volunteer  counselors, 
too  much  time  was  taken  away  from  the  teacher's  regular  class- 
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room  work.   It  became  apparent  that  either  the  classroom 
work  must  suffer  or  the  counseling  must  be  neglected.   As  the 
requests  for  conferences  became  more  numerous  and  time  con- 
suming for  the  volunteer  counselors,  the  principal  and  super- 
vising principal  became  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  a  teacher 
who  would  have  time  to  take  care  of  the  great  number  of  aca- 
demic, social,  and  personal  problems  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers  in  the  school  had  been  doing  counseling  in  their 
homerooms  and  classes  as  much  as  was  possible,  without  an 
organized  program  of  guidance.   The  teachers  who  were  doing 
most  of  this  counseling  realized  that  while  they  were  doing 
their  best  some  of  the  teachers  were  doing  no  guidance  at  all. 
These  teachers  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  definite  and 
organized  program  of  activities  must  be  planned  for  the  whole 
school  if  the  needs  of  the  pupils  were  to  be  met.   They  also 
felt  that  a  special  teacher  should  be  given  at  least  part-time 
for  guidance. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator,  in  setting  up  the 
guidance  program  there  was  a  neglect  in  stressing  sufficiently 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  teacher.   Some  of  the 
teachers  took  the  attitude  that  since  there  was  a  guidance  de- 
partment all  problems  were  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
guidance  director.   The  school  is  now  going  through  a  period 
of  orientation  and  in-service  training  in  an  effort  to  gain 
more  teacher  participation. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  enroll 
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late  and  come  from  schools  with  varied  curricula  plans,  much 
testing  had  to  be  done  for  placement  In  the  right  grade  level. 
This  testing  was  done  by  teachers  during  their  homeroom 
periods  or  by  the  office  personnel.  Neither  plan  was  very 
practical;  however,  it  was  better  than  no  testing  at  all. 

As  the  testing  program  was  expanded,  it  was  found  that 
the  pupils  in  the  school  had  a  very  wide  range  of  abilities 
and  achievement.   The  need  of  a  class  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren became  apparent.   Testing  was  required  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  students  were  to  be  placed  in  this  group.   None  of 
the  teachers  had  sufficient  time  to  administer  and  check  these 
tests  without  either  neglecting  the  regular  classroom  work  or 
without  extending  the  teacher's  school  day. 

In  order  to  save  time  the  school  attempted  to  give  a 
school-wide  school-aptitude  or  Intelligence  test  by  having  all 
teachers  administer  and  score  the  Henmon-Nelson  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity. *  Upon  spot  checking  many  errors  were  noted  and  much 
variation  was  discovered  In  the  methods  of  administering  and 
scoring.   At  a  later  time  all  the  pupils  were  retested.   It  was 
then  realized  that  the  testing  program  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  teacher. 

The  examples  cited  and  many  similar  situations  led  to  the 
recognition  of  a  need  for  an  organized  program  and  also  the  need 
for  someone  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  it. 


1.  Henmon-Nelson  Mental  Ability  Tests  may  be  procured  from  the 

Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
WINTER  HAVEN  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  supervising  principal  and  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  became  aware  of  the  guidance  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
made  an  Investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  adding  a  guid- 
ance unit  to  the  school  program.   The  county  superintendent 
had  found,  from  the  number  of  problem  cases  called  to  his 
attention,  that  the  need  existed.   (The  causes  of  some  of 
these  problems  were  given  In  the  introduction  of  this  study. ) 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  teachers,  the  school  ad- 
ministrators began  to  "talk  guidancen  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  community.   This  orienta- 
tion was  done  through  meetings  with  the  faculty  and  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  and  also  through  the  Winter  Haven  news- 
papers.  There  was  no  community  radio  at  that  time;  however, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  avenues  most  used  for  publicity. 

Some  feature  of  the  high  school  program  Is  discussed 
over  Radio  Station  W.  S.  I.R.  each  Saturday  morning  by  a  group 
of  students  representing  one  of  the  school  clubs.   The  guid- 
ance program  has  been  discussed  and  explained  several  times. 
During  Career  Week,  in  connection  with  the  vocational  unit,  a 
series  of  articles  are  used  in  the  Winter  Haven  newspapers  and 
over  Radio  Station  W. S. I.R.   The  school  administrators  and  the 
guidance  director  regret  that  more  orientation  and  pre-planning 
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were  not  done  early  in  this  period  of  organization  as  the 
lack  of  it  has  been  a  handicap  in  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  guidance  program. 

The  -administrators  initiated  a  study  of  the  faculty  to 
select  a  teacher  who  might  take  some  of  the  guidance  work. 
They  found  that  the  sponsor  of  the  Student  Council  was  cer- 
tificated in  psychology  and  had  taken  some  work  in  testing. 
She  was  asked  to  take  some  additional  guidance  work  in  summer 
school  in  order  to  help  in  the  organization  of  the  guidance 
program  and  to  work  in  that  department  on  a  part-time  basis. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  two  periods  each 
day  were  used  for  guidance.   This  time  was  spent  mainly  with 
the  student  activity  program  and  with  individual  counseling. 
The  program  naturally  had  a  slow  beginning.   This  proved  to  be 
a  practical  method  since  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity needed  to  become  more  aware  of  the  place  of  guidance  in 
the  school  program.   Erickson3-  believes  that  the  method  most 
used  by  schools  is  to  lay  the  basic  foundations  through  the 
developmental  program  itself.   That  was  the  method  used  in  the 
organization  of  the  Winter  Haven  program.   After  the  first  year 
the  program  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  guidance  teacher  had  to 
give  full  time  to  the  program. 

Strang^  advocates  the  need  for  "Guidance  Thru  the  Whole 


1.  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  A  Basic  Text  for  Guidance  Workers. 

p.  bib. 

2.  Ruth  Strang,  "Guidance  Thru  the  Whole  School,  ■  National 

Education  Association  Journal,  p.  200. 
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School"  and  stresses  the  point  that,  if  all  teachers  do  not 
participate,  the  guidance  director's  work  will  be  blocked  at 
every  turn.   Strang3  stressed  "the  most  important  function 
of  the  guidance  specialist  is  to  help  every  member  of  the 
school  staff  to  make  his  best  contribution  to  the  guidance 
of  every  pupil  and  to  coordinate  their  services. " 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  are  Interested  most  in  guidance 
have  taken  courses  in  summer  school  or  at  workshop.   These 
teachers  have  been  very  valuable,  not  only  In  doing  counsel- 
ing but  also  in  securing  teacher  participation. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  teacher  participation,  faculty 
meetings  were  devoted  to  guidance  plans  and  methods.   Teachers 
were  asked  to  bring  case  studies  to  the  group.   Lists  of  pupils 
needing  special  help  were  discussed  with  teachers  of  each 
grade  level  and  teacher  volunteer  guidance  help  was  solicited. 
The  teachers  were  to  guide  and  assist  the  selected  problem 
pupils  through  the  school  year.   This  practice  is  extremely 
effective. 

Another  method  of  expansion  was  the  organization  of  a 
guidance  committee.   At  first  this  committee  consisted  of  one 
key  teacher  from  each  grade  level.   The  committee  was  selected 
from  a  volunteer  list  as  it  was  felt  that  a  teacher  who  volun- 
teered would  do  more  effective  work.  The  committee  has  been 
expanded  to  Include  one  teacher  from  each  grade  level,  the 
school  nurse,  the  attendance  officer,  the  registrar,  the  phy- 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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slcal  education  directors  both  men  and  women  from  the  senior 
high  and  Junior  high  level,  the  band  director,  the  guidance 
direotor,  and  the  principal.   This  committee  meets  at  scheduled 
times  and  works  on  both  the  pupil  problems  and  the  general  guid- 
ance problems.   These  teachers  are  of  great  assistance  in  work- 
ing directly  with  other  teachers  on  their  own  grade  levels. 
The  committee  members  meet  with  the  other  teachers  of  their 
grade  level  to  give  general  information  and  to  discuss  common 
guidance  problems  and  practices.   Since  the  Junior  high  school 
teachers  are  the  only  ones  having  a  free  period,  they  are  called 
in  to  substitute  for  the  committee  members  when  special  counsel- 
ing is  needed. 

A  mimeographed  report,  of  the  guidance  suggestions  made 
by  the  committee  is  given  each  teacher  in  the  school.   In  this 
way  all  teachers  are  made  aware  of  the  policies  suggested  and 
their  cooperation  is  secured  more  easily.   The  committee  is 
divided  now  into  groups  for  study  of  plans  to  Improve  the  con- 
ference period  activities,  the  classroom  period,  the  homeroom 
period,  and  courtesy  and  citizenship  as  a  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. When  they  have  made  a  complete  study  of  the  four  areas, 
faculty  meetings  will  be  held  and  recommendations  suggested. 
In  making  the  study  the  pupils  and  teachers  will  be  interviewed 
for  criticisms  of  present  practices  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment.  In  this  way  many  worthwhile  ideas  should  be  obtained  and 


h.   A  copy  of  each  report  is  filed  in  the  Guidance  Office  of  the 
Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida. 
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nore whole-hearted  support  of  the  students  and  the  faculty- 
should  be  gained. 

The  teachers  who  had  not  taken  guidance  courses  were 
seriously  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  materials  and  plans  for 
group  guidance.   The  guidance  director  discussed  this  need 
with  the  education  committee  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  they  very 
generously  donated  enough  money  to  purchase  a  set  of  thirty- 
five  books,  of  each  of  the  four  National  Forum  Guidance  Series, 
for  the  grades  nine  through  twelve.   The  company  representa- 
tive suggested  that  the  teachers  who  were  to  use  the  materials 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest  and  ability.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  an  uninterested  teacher  often  falls  to  gain 
pupil  interest  and  participation.   Until  the  use  of  the  mater- 
ial is  understood,  choosing  the  teacher  Is  perhaps  a  good 
plan  but  the  practice  did  not  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Winter  Haven  school.   The  method  was  revised  so  that  any  teacher 
needing  the  materials  may  make  use  of  them.   The  material  is 
issued  from  the  bookroom  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  school 
supplies. 

Winter  Haven  was  among  the  first  schools  in  Polk  County 
to  use  the  National  Forum  Series.   After  an  evaluation  was 
made,  a  report  of  the  use  of  the  material  was  given  at  a  county 
pre-school  conference.   The  books  are  now  being  purchased  by 
the  county  for  any  schools  desiring  them,  and  are  listed  as  sug- 
gested guidance  material  in  "Suggestions  for  Guidance  in  Florida 
Schools,"  a  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletin.^ 


5.  "Suggestions  for  Guidance  in  Florida  Schools,"  State  Depart- 
ment, of  Education,  Florida  School  Bulletin,  Volume  IX  Num- 
ber k,   p.  26. 
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The  Delaware  human  relations  books,  Human  Relations  In 
the  Classroom,  Books  I  and  II,  by  H.  Edmund  Bullls  and  Emily 
E.  O'Malley,  were  purchased  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Winter 
Haven  for  use  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  school. 
The  teachers  have  found  this  material  most  helpful  for  group 
guidance.   Any  teacher  may  use  the  books  with  confidence  and 
assurance  that  the  problems  of  the  teen-agers  are  presented 
adequately. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  the  faculty,  organizing  the 
guidance  committee,  and  purchasing  group  guidance  material, 
the  school  is  making  a  study  of  the  needs  for  expansion  in 
the  guidance  department  and  means  of  gaining  more  teacher 
participation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  ex- 
perience for  each  teacher  to  make  a  complete  case  study  of  a 
pupil.   In  so  doing  the  teacher  should  develop  facility  in 
using  the  various  instruments  of  guidance — records,  tests, 
counseling,  occupational  information,  and  community  resources— 
and  thereby  will  be  helped  in  developing  a  guidance  viewpoint 
by  actually  doing  the  Job. 

In  planning  for  teacher  participation  the  committee  should 
also  work  toward  obtaining  more  cooperation  of  parents,  pupils, 
social  welfare  agencies,  business,  and  industry.   While  each 
of  these  groups  has  given  assistance,  they  would  contribute 
even  more  to  the  school  program  if  their  services  were  solicited. 

Having  commenced  with  part-time  counseling,  the  guidance 
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program  has  been  expanded  to  include  a  full-time  director 
whose  work  consists  of  coordinating  the  program  and  assist- 
ing the  faculty  in  carrying  out  the  following  practices 
and  policies^: 

1.  All  Student  Council  activities  are  handled  and 
administered  through  the  guidance  office. 

(Some  educators  believe  that  a  guidance  director 
should  not  supervise  the  activities  program. 
When  possible,  It  is  better  for  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  to  direct  the  activities  pro- 
gram. ) 

2.  Assist  the  Student  Council  in  supervising  the 
activities  program  in  the  school. 

3.  Counsel  pupils  in  the  adjustment  of  personal 
and  social  problems. 

4.  Counsel  students  toward  a  better  understanding 
and  administration  of  all  school  policies. 

5.  Counsel  pupils  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
school  work  to  help  find  and  correct,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.   (When  the  counsel- 
ing is  done  by  the  director  an  effort  is  made  to 
find  the  pupil's  favorite  teacher  in  order  to 
assign  the  pupil  for  special  counseling  and  follow- 
up.  ) 

6.  Interview  seniors,  during  the  first  semester  con- 
cerning credits,  averages,  and  possible  needs  for 
schedule  changes. 

7.  Administer  all  standardized  testing  and  assist 
teachers  In  interpreting  and  using  the  results. 

8.  Direct  the  vocational  guidance  units.   Schedule 
and  assist  in  presenting  vocational  units  in 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  grades. 

9.  Schedule  and  help  plan  the  "Career  Week"  program 
sponsored  by  the  Klwanls  Club,  the  Key  Club,  and 
the  guidance  department. 


6.  Cloyce  Thornton,  Annual  Report  to  the  Principal  of  the  Winter 
Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  June  19^8,  on  file  in  the 
Office  of  the  Principal,  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
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10.  Maintain  a  file  of  educational  information  that 
lists  and  describes  all  training  opportunities 
within  the  state  and  all  out-of-state  institu- 
tions usually  patronized  by  former  students. 

11.  Keep  a  current  catalogue  file  for  guidance  use 
with  pupils  in  selecting  the  right  college  and 
in  meeting  college  requirements. 

12.  Maintain  a  professional  library  and  assist 
teachers  in  finding  needed  material. 

13.  Visit  homes  when  necessary  to  help  students 
make  an  adjustment. 

14.  Record  all  guidance  work  done  on  the  pupil's 
cumulative  folder. 

15.  Do  academic  counseling  with  all  eighth  grade 
classes.  Help  them  to  understand  and  select 
the  right  high  school  courses. 

16.  Have  a  weekly  conference  with  the  attendance 
officer  for  a  check  on  pupil's  irregular 
attendance  in  relation  to  school  work. 

17.  Have  a  weekly  conference  with  the  school  nurse 
for  a  check  on  pupil's  physical  condition  in 
relation  to  school  work. 

18.  Do  as  much  public  relations  work  as  is  possible. 

19.  Work  with  community  agencies  toward  improving 
the  conditions  of  pupils  involved,  also  work 
with  agencies  in  the  community  toward  bettering 
the  whole  school  program. 

20.  Continue  an  orientation  program  for  the  seventh 
and  ninth  grades.   Include  parents  In  a  meeting 
or  entertainment  of  some  kind  in  order  that 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  may  better  under- 
stand each  other. 

21.  Schedule  bulletin  board  assignments  for  the  main 
hall.   (A  big  improvement  has  been  noted  from 
planning.   Much  group  guidance  can  be  done  through 
informative  bulletin  boards. ) 

22.  Plan  group  guidance  with  the  home  economics  de- 
partment, the  science  department,  and  the  phy- 
sical education  department  in  such  areas  as 
grooming,  etiquette,  dating,  and  sex  instruction. 
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(This  method  helps  to  make  the  courses  a 
vital  force  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  by- 
providing  learning  experiences  that  are 
personal  to  them.) 

23.   Plan  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Employment  Service  a  vocational  testing  pro- 
gram.  If  possible,  schedule  this  testing 
program  early  in  the  year  in  order  to  give 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do  part-time 
work  in  the  chosen  field. 

An  organized  follow-up  plan  and  a  placement  bureau  ser- 
vice should  be  incorporated  in  the  guidance  program  as  early 
as  is  possible  In  order  to  make  the  program  of  greater  value 
to  the  students  and  the  community.   However,  the  present  pro- 
gram could  not  be  a6  large  in  scope  if  it  were  not  for  the  sup- 
port and  work  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration. 

The  principal  is  an  excellent  guidance  worker  and  whenever 
possible  counsels  rather  than  disciplines  the  students.   The 
Junior  high  school  teachers  have  their  pupils  all  day  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  them  well.  These  teachers  make 
a  study  of  each  pupil  and  counsel  them  regularly.   They  also 
make  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  when  necessary.   Each 
teacher  makes  anecdotal  records  of  the  pupils  and  files  them 
in  the  cumulative  folder.   The  Junior  high  school  teachers 
make  excellent  use  of  the  opportunity  they  have  of  knowing 
pupils  and  assist  in  carrying  out  many  of  the  guidance  policies. 

Until  such  time  as  additional  personnel  can  be  added  to  the 
department  or  until  teachers  can  be  given  extra  time  for  counsel- 
ing, it  will  be  difficult  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  present 
guidance  services  In  the  school. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SCOPE  OF  GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE 
WINTER  HAVEN  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  complete  program  of  guidance  should  be  continuous  from 
the  time  a  child  enters  school  until  the  time  he  takes  his 
place  in  adult  life.   All  too  often  very  little  organized 
guidance  work  is  done  before  the  pupil  enters  Junior-senior 
high  school.   Since  this  condition  exists,  the  high  schools 
should  assume  some  of  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  pupils 
in  the  "feeder  schools"  for  the  transfer  to  the  secondary  school. 
Hamrln^  and  Erickson  believe  "the  program  of  pre-admission  ad- 
visement should  be  a  cooperative  one  participated  in  by  the 
personnel  workers  of  the  two  schools  for  the  advantage  of  the 
pupils. " 

In  the  Winter  Haven  area  there  are  six  "feeder  schools." 
While  three  of  these  schools  are  in  the  city,  the  other  three— 
Eloise,  Lake  Alfred,  and  Eagle  Lake — are  in  small  surrounding 
communities.   Because  of  the  variance  in  background  there  is 
even  more  need  for  orientation  and  school  adjustment  activities. 

In  the  past  a  large  part  of  the  orientation  was  done  by 
the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools.   Tentative  schedule 
blanks  were  sent  from  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School 
to  the  schools,  but  the  responsibility  for  explanation  and 
schedule-planning  was  actually  done  by  the  teachers  in  the 


1.  Shirley  A.  Hamrin  and  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  Guidance  in  the 
Secondary  School,  p.  111. 
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smaller  schools. 

In  expanding  the  guidance  program  this  year  the  guidance 
director  took  the  schedule  blanks  to  the  six  "feeder  schools. n 
She  talked  to  each  group  about  the  secondary  school,  its  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  and  activity  program.   A  high  school 
Student  Council  representative  accompanied  the  counselor  to 
Eagle  Lake  and  to  Lake  Alfred  since  the  students  from  these 
schools  do  not  come  to  Winter  Haven  until  they  have  completed 
either  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade.   The  Student  Council  member 
explained  the  activities  of  the  school  and  welcomed  them  to 
the  high  school.  A  school  handbook,  a  letter  from  the  Student 
Council,  and  a  tentative  schedule  was  given  to  each  student. 

The  Junior  High  Student  Council  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  writing  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the 
city  sohools  and  in  the  Eloise  school.   This  letter  explains 
the  Junior  high  school  schedule,  the  opening  day,  student 
council  activities,  school  policies,  and  many  pertinent  facts 
which  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  student  in  the  new  school 
situation.   A  representative  from  the  Junior  High  School  Student 
Council  accompanied  the  guidance  director  to  the  four  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  pupils  of  the  Junior  high  school  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  teacher.   This  practice  enables  the  transition  to  be 
a  gradual  process  and  eliminates  the  high  school  situation  where 
perhaps  no  one  teacher  feels  responsible  for  the  student.   While 
the  major  activities  are  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  the 
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enrichment  program  such  as  music,  home  economics,  art,  and 
physical  education  are  departmentalized.   This  plan  helps  pre- 
pare the  pupils  for  the  situation  of  having  several  teachers 
in  the  senior  high  program. 

A  student  handbook  containing  information  about  the  school 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Senior  High  Student  Council.   A  copy 
of  the  handbook  is  given  to  each  Incoming  student.   The  books 
are  sold  to  all  other  students  for  a  nominal  fee  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  mimeographing. 

Other  methods  of  orientation  which  have  proved  practical 
and  effective  in  the  school  are: 

1.  Giving  a  tea  or  party  for  the  freshman  pupils 
and  their  parents  to  help  them  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachers  and  the  school. 

2.  Presenting  an  assembly  early  in  the  year  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new  Student 
Council  and  teachers;  also,  for  chartering  the 
school  clubs.  When  each  president  receives 
the  club  charter,  he  explains  the  purpose,  the 
admission  requirements,  projects,  and  objectives 
of  the  club. 

3.  The  Honor  Society  has  as  one  of  its  projects 
the  welcoming  of  Incoming  students.   A  member 
of  the  committee  meets  the  new  student,  takes 
him  to  his  classes  and  endeavors  to  make  him 
feel  welcome  in  the  school. 

There  are  many  more  orientation  practices  which  should  be 

added  to  the  present  program  If  the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  to 

be  met  fully.  However,  some  work  is  done  in  each  of  the  nine 

areas  listed  by  Jackson-?  as  being  necessary  for  a  Junior-senior 


2.  A  copy  of  this  handbook  may  be  procured  from  the  Winter  Haven 

Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

3.  Humphrey  C.  Jackson,  "Orientation:  9-point  Junior-Senior  High 

Program, n  The  Clearing  House,  pp.  fl-Z-44. 
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high  orientation  program.   The  writer  believes  that  the  weakest 
part  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  Orientation 
program  is  the  inad.equa.te  use  of  the  homeroom  period. 

Testing 

One  of  the  most  valuable  methods  for  studying  the  pupils 
Is  through  an  adequate  testing  program.   Hamrln^  and  Eriokson 
believe  that  in  some  schools  test  results  are  often  ill-used 
or  not  used  at  all.   Despite  this  fault,  tests,  as  a  source  of 
Information,  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  guidance 
program  in  the  secondary  school. 

Strang  points  out  that  "many  of  the  limitations  actually 
noted  in  the  use  of  tests  are  the  result  of  faulty  administra- 
tion and  Interpretation  rather  than  of  defects  inherent  in  the 
tests  themselves.  "^  Indiscriminate  use  of  tests  is  dangerous 
and  has  done  much  to  discredit  their  use.   Principal  misuses 
other  than  improper  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
include  poor  selection  of  tests  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  to  be  used  and  reaching  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  test 
scores  alone.   Strang"  warns  against  the  error  of  making  faulty 
generalizations  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  type  of  ability 
measured  by  a  test. 

The  proper  use  of  tests  in  a  guidance  program  is  determined 


k.   Hamrin  and  Erickson,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  99. 

5.  Ruth  Strang,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work. 

P.  389. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  389. 
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by  the  degree  to  -which  they  assist  in  revealing  information 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  or  by  supporting  the  information 
previously  obtained.   It  is  wise  to  retest  when  the  past  record 
and  the  current  work  do  not  coincide  with  the  test  results. 
Often  test  results  do  not  indicate  the  pupil's  actual  ability 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  test  itself,  carelessness,  lack 
of  self-confidence,  and  physical  or  emotional  conditions.   For 
these  reasons  test  results  should  not  be  taken  as  final  mea- 
sures but  only  as  an  indication  of  a  pupil's  ability. 

To  be  of  any  value  test  results  must  be  used.  Ross?  main- 
tains that  "Guidance  is  more  than  giving  the  tests,  no  matter 
how  extensively  or  carefully  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
or  not  tests  serve  any  guidance  function  depends  upon  the  use 
made  of  the  results. " 

The  type  of  testing  program  in  the  school  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  school,  funds  available,  the  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  given  the  personnel  to  administer,  score,  and  in- 
terpret the  results,  and  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Darley^ 
believes  a  minimum  testing  program  must  Include  at  least  a 
measure  of  general  scholastic  ability  and  an  interest  Inventory. 
Most  schools  begin  with  a  simple  testing  program  and  expand  it 
as  the  faculty  develops  ability  to  use  the  results  and  as  def- 
inite testing  needs  are  recognized.  Froehllch  and  Benson^  give 


7.  C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools,  p.  ^50. 

8.  John  G.  Darley,  Testing  and  Counseling  in  the  High  School 

Guidance  Program,  pp.  137-138. 

9.  Clifford  P.  Froehlich  and  Arthur  L.  Benson,  Guidance  Testing. 

PP.  5-8. 
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five  main  considerations  in  planning  the  testing  program.   They 
are: 

It  must  be  a  cooperative  enterprize. 

It  must  be  adaptable  to  change. 

It  must  be  practical. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


It  must  have  some  teachers  with  professional 
training  in  the  use  of  results. 


5.  The  personnel  must  understand  the  contribution 
that  test  scores  may  make  to  the  guidance  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  guidance  director  in  the  Winter 
Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  is  to  assist  in  the  super- 
vision and  Interpretation  of  the  testing  program.   At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  testing  program  includes  the  following  tests: 


Seventh  Grade 


Eighth  Grade 


Ninth  Grade 


Tenth  Grade 
Eleventh  Grade 


The  Otis  Self  Administering  Apti- 
tude Test,   The  Woody  McCall  Arith- 
metic Test  given  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Mc- 
Call1 s  Reading  Tests.   The  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  given  at  the  end  of 
the  year.   The  Revised  Beta  test  is 
used  in  selecting  pupils  for  the 
class  for  exceptional  children. 

A  standardized  arithmetic  test  given 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  reading  tests,  and  a 
standardized  achievement  test  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

A  standardized  vocational  preference 
test  and  a  standardized  achievement 
test  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Reading 
tests  are  also  administered. 

The  Otis  Self  Administering  Apti- 
tude Test  is  given. 

The  Kuder  Vocational  Preference  Test 
is  administered. 
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Twelfth  Grade       State  Cooperative  tests.10  (All 

seniors  who  do  not  have  post- 
graduation  plans  are  given  Interest 
checklists  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.   Follow-up  coun- 
seling is  done  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.   Additional 
tests  are  given  when  necessary. ) 

Additional  tests  are  used  when  a  pupil  is  in  need  of 
special  counseling.   Plans  for  the  testing  program  are  made 
by  the  principal  and  the  guidance  director.   The  teachers 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans.   The  guidance  director  ad- 
ministers, scores,  and  records  all  school  aptitude  or  intel- 
ligence tests  as  well  as  generally  supervising  all  other  tests. 

Activities  Program 

The  activities  program  in  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior 
High  School  is  centered  around  the  Student  Council.   While 
they  do  not  have  direct  charge  of  administering  the  program, 
they  do  have  complete  responsibility  for  scheduling  events  and 
for  keeping  the  school  calendar.   They  also  help  to  make  and 
administer  the  general  policies  affeoting  the  activities  pro- 
gram. 

The  Student  Council  made  a  study  of  the  club  membership 
and  the  activities  program  in  19^6-19^-7.   They  found  that  too 
few  pupils  were  holding  offices  and  taking  part.   A  small  num- 
ber were  over-participating  while  the  majority  was  not  active 


10.  State  Cooperative  Tests  are  supplied  by  the  University  of 
Florida.  They  are  usually  American  Council  on  Education 
tests. 
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in  the  group.   They  discussed  the  need  for  a  better  method  of 
regulation  to  correct  the  unequal  distribution. 

A  nev;  plan  was  evolved  to  encourage  a  larger  number  to 
take  responsible  places  in  order  to  develop  leadership  and 
strengthen  the  program.   It  was  a  plan  whereby  all  students 
would  have  equal  distribution  of  the  extra-curricular  oppor- 
tunities of  the  school.   The  plan  encompassed  chiefly  the  divi- 
sion of  all  the  clubs  into  four  areas:  honor,  athletic,  music, 
and  general. 

Under  the  new  plan  any  student  may  belong  to  two  clubs  in 
one  area;  he  may  belong  to  two  areas  with  a  total  membership 
of  three  clubs  or  he  may  belong  to  three  areas  with  only  one 
club  in  each  area.   An  honor  student,  that  is  a  student  with 
a  "Bu  average  or  better,  may  be  in  two  areas  with  two  clubs  in 
each  area,  or  three  areas  with  a  total  of  four  clubs,  or  four 
areas  with  one  club  In  each  area. 

In  making  the  study  for  the  revision  of  the  activities 
plan  the  committee  read  many  books  and  articles  on  school  prac- 
tices.  They  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  "most  schools 
place  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  clubs  to  which  a  student  may 
belong,  the  usual  limit  being  two."11  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  committee  still  felt  that  a  larger  number  of  activities 
should  be  permitted  since  the  plan  they  were  presenting  was  not 
limited  to  clubs  but  covered  all  of  the  areas  of  activity 
offered  in  the  school. 


11.  Albert  Mock,  A  Manual  of  Extra-Currlcular  Activities,  p.  33. 
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The  athletic  area  Includes  participation  in  any  of  the 

sports  and  also  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  Letterman's 

Club,   the  Girl's  Athletic  Association,  or  the  Cheering  Squad. 

The  honor  area  refers  to  the  National  Honor  Society  and  the 

Beta  Club.   The  music  area  Includes  the  band,  the  Glee  Club, 

and  the  orchestra.   The  general  area  consists  of  any  other 

interest  clubs  in  the  school.   These  clubs  are  organized  to 

take  care  of  pupil  interests.   The  various  clubs  and  their  alms 

and  purposes  are: 

The  International  Club  is  organized  to  arouse  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  wide  reading  and  discussion  of 
world  affairs  and  to  develop  attitudes  of  tolerance, 
sympathy,  and  friendliness. 

The  Senior  Sub-Deb  Club  aims  are  service  and  self- 
improvement. 

The  Junior  Sub-Deb  Club  aspires  for  better  social 
development  of  Its  members. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  personal  interest  in  home  activi- 
ties. 

The  Key  Club  is  sponsored  by  the  school  and  the  local 
Kiwanls  Club  to  develop  initiative,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  Science  Club  develops  Interest  in  science  and 
gives  an  outlet  to  scientific  Interest. 

The  Latin  Club  cultivates  an  interest  in  the  lan- 
guage and  related  areas. 

The  Camera  Club  develops  ability  in  photography  and 
assists  In  making  pictures  for  the  annual. 

The  Four-H  Clubs,  for  boys  and  girls  in  both  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  school,  fosters  a  better  spirit 
for  improving  conditions  in  the  home  and  the  community. 


12.  Membership  in  the  Lettermai^s  Club  is  open  to  all  students 
who  have  earned  two  letters  for  sports. 
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Other  activity  groups  that  render  a  service  to  the  school 
but  are  not  Included  in  the  areas  to  be  checked  under  the  re- 
vised club  plan  are  the  annual  staff,  the  first-aid  squad,  the 
traffic  patrol  squad,  the  projection  machine  operators,  the 
non-teaching  personnel  in  the  offices  and  in  the  library,  and 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  school  paper.  The  distribution  of 
offices  is  taken  care  of  by  the  constitution  of  the  Student 
Council.   No  person  may  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and 
one  minor  office  or  more  than  three  minor  offices,  at  the  same 
time.  Major  offices  Include  president,  secretary,  or  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  annual  or  the  school  paper.   Minor  offices  are 
the  vice-president  or  treasurer  of  any  activity  group.   Student 
Council  officers  cannot  hold  any  other  office  during  their  term 
of  administration. 

All  club  meetings  are  held  on  Monday  afternoon  or  night  in 
order  to  assist  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  in  scheduling  time 
and  homework;  it  Is  hoped  that  this  plan  would  make  for  better 
and  more  interesting  meetings.   It  is  also  helpful  in  avoiding 
conflicts  with  civic  activities  as  Monday  night  is  left  open 
for  the  school  activities.   Approximately  three  groups  meet  on 
each  Monday  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  as  much  as 
possible.  Most  of  the  clubs  alternate  their  night  and  afternoon 
meetings.  However,  some  of  the  clubs  prefer  to  meet  during  the 
seventh  period  In  order  that  students  commuting  by  school  bus 
may  participate.   The  ^-H  Clubs  meet  during  the  homeroom  period; 
these  meetings  are  scheduled  by  the  county  and  local  sponsors. 
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The  freshman  clubs  are  organized,  each  year  according  to 
pupil  interest.   They  are  a  direct  outcome  of  the  human  rela- 
tions classes  held  in  connection  with  the  civics  classes.   Be- 
cause the  clubs  are  organized  according  to  pupil  interest,  the 
kinds  vary  from  year  to  year.   The  following  clubs  are  now 
organized:  Dramatics  Club,  Current  Events  Club,  Shell-collection 
Club,  Freshman  Corner  (a  newspaper  group),  and  a  Personality 
Club.   Last  year  the  boys  had  a  fishing  and  hunting  club  but  they 
could  not  find  a  sponsor  this  year.   One  of  the  Scout  troops  is 
partially  taking  care  of  that  interest.   These  clubs  meet  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  during  the  seventh 
period,  which  is  ordinarily  a  conference  period.   Each  member 
of  the  freshman  class  is  given  the  opportunity  to  Join  a  club. 
The  meetings  are  scheduled  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  accommo- 
date all  pupils.   There  is  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  partici- 
pation. 

In  addition  to  unifying  all  student  organizations  under 
one  general  control,  the  Student  Council  attempts  to  practice 
democracy  by  assisting  in  administering  the  policies  of  the 
school  and  developing  leadership,  scholarship,  and  school  spirit. 
Some  of  the  activities  of  the  organization  include: 

1.  Chartering  all  school  clubs. 

2.  Scheduling  school  events. 

3.  Conducting  school  elections. 

b.      Directing  the  United  School  Drive. ^ 


13.  This  is  a  drive  for  funds  for  charitable  purposes. 
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5.  Approving  and  making  announcements  over  the 
school  communication  system. 

6.  Publishing  a  school  calendar. 

7.  Mimeographing  Student  Council  minutes  for  the 
homerooms.  1^ 

8.  Supervising  assembly  programs  by  checking  on 
the  progress  and  helping  In  any  way  possible. 

9.  Helping  to  make  and  carry  out  school  policies. 

10.  Scheduling  the  school  bulletin  board  assign- 
ments. 

11.  Co-sponsoring  the  fall  frolics. 

12.  Assisting  in  general  school  improvement  such  as 
campus  care,  fire  drills,  and  assigning  club 
projects  to  avoid  overlapping  of  the  activities. 

13.  Acting  as  public  relations  committee  for  the 
school. 

1^.   Arranging  and  presenting  such  programs  as  intro- 
ducing the  new  council  and  teachers,  assembly  for 
chartering  clubs,  election  campaign  speech  pro- 
gram in  assembly  and  over  the  communication  sys- 
tem, award  day  presentation,  and  Student  Council 
installation  of  officers. 

15.  Preparation  and  mimeographing  of  a  student  hand- 
book containing  Information  about  the  school. 15 

The  assemblies,  except  those  presented  by  the  Student 
Council  or  those  brought  to  the  school  by  community  groups, 
are  a  direct  outcome  of  either  classroom  units  or  club  activi- 
ties.  Community  groups  often  bring  In  such  programs  as:  Chain 
of  Missions,^®  visiting  artists,  Executives  Club  speakers, 1? 


1^.  Copies  on  file  in  the  Guidance  Office  of  the  Winter  Haven 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

15.  Su^ra.  p.  23. 

16.  Sponsored  by  the  local  Ministerial  Association,  Winter  Haven, 

Florida. 

17.  The  function  of  the  Executives  Club  is  to  secure  outstanding 

speakers  in  various  subject  fields.   The  speakers  are  loaned 
for  specific  high  school  assemblies. 
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ministers,  and  local  business  men  and  guests. 

There  is  no  question  that  assemblies  offer  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  development  of  the  pupils.   The  students 
not  only  get  the  actual  development  from  participating  in  the 
program  but  in  addition  acquire  the  experience  of  planning  the 
program  and  arranging  for  stage  settings. 

The  evaluating  committee  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  felt  that  dramatics  was  an  area 
that  needed  some  improvement.   As  a  result  increased  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  dramatics  at  the  Junior  high  school  level  by 
having  each  homeroom  present  a  play  for  an  assembly  program. 
Some  of  the  groups  have  written  their  own  plays.   This  year  the 
senior  class  gave  a  trilogy  of  one  act  plays  instead  of  one 
three  act  play  in  order  to  give  more  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

A  large  number  of  Winter  Haven  pupils  secure  additional 
experience  In  dramatics  by  taking  part  in  the  plays  presented 
by  the  Community  Playhouse.   Some  of  the  high  school  students 
acquire  additional  experience  and  training  through  modeling, 
skiing,  and  taking  part  in  the  motion  picture  shorts  made  at 
the  Cypress  Gardens  near  Winter  Haven.   Many  of  these  part-time 
jobs  lead  directly  to  full-time  vocations. 

The  following  partial  report  on  the  pupil  activity  program 
of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  taken  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Evaluating  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  October  19^8, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  activity  program: 
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1.  The  committee  considers  the  over-all  nature  and 
organization  of  the  pupil  activity  program  la 
above  average.   There  are  certain  phases  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  school  which  are  highly 
commended  and  others  in  which  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  study  and  expansion.   It  is 
apparent  that  much  study  and  time  have  "been  spent 
on  the  organization  of  a  club  program  for  the 
student  body  and  that  proper  objectives  have  been 
given  adequate  attention.   There  seems  to  be  a 
slight  tendency  to  divorce  some  of  the  clubs  and 
other  activities  from  the  whole  school  program. 

(The  main  points  of  divergence,  weaknesses  and 
recommendations  are  listed  below  in  relation  to 
the  area  of  pupil  activity. ) 

2.  Student  Council 

A.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  well  organized, 
efficient  organization,  the  Interest  is 
high  and  the  objectives  are  good.   The 
Student  Council  members  are  to  be  commended 
on  their  accomplishments. 

B.  It  is  recommended  that  this  group  be  consulted 
to  a  further  degree  and  that  they  be  given 
more  responsibility  as  they  grow  in  their  use- 
fulness. 

3.  Homerooms 

A.  The  first  period  of  the  current  school  pro- 
gram is  listed  as  a  homeroom  period.   Actually 
this  is  more  of  a  combined  activity  and  study 
period.  However,  some  homeroom  activities  and 
programs  are  carried  on  at  this  time,  particu- 
larly In  the  Junior  high  school. 

B.  ...  It  is  recommended  that  more  use  be  made  of 
this  period  for  a  planned  homeroom  program  and 
guidance  by  the  respective  teachers.  TBecker1^ 
outlines  an  excellent  plan  for  homeroom  teachers 
to  use  in  guiding  students  out  of  scholastic  dif- 
ficulty.  This  article  could  be  used  for  an  In- 
teresting faculty  study. ) 

^.   The  School  Assembly 

A.   Investigation  disclosed  that  the  assembly  pro- 


18.  Harry  A.  Becker,  "How  We  Guide  Pupils  Out  of  Scholastic 
Difficulty, "  The  Clearing-  House,  pp.  323-325. 
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grams  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  students. 
They  appear  to  be  well  organized  with  a  large 
variety  of  programs. 

B.   It  Is  recommended,  as  suggested  by  the  local 
committee,  that  more  provision  be  made  for 
more  pupil  participation,  such  as  singing  and 
more  student  creative  work. 

5.  School  Newspaper 

A.  This  school  has  a  very  good  newspaper  with  re- 
spect to  content.   It  is  to  be  commended  on  the 
absence  of  a  "gossip  column. n 

B.  However,  the  committee  feels  that  financial  and 
business  training  of  the  students  is  being 
neglected  through  the  use  of  publishing  the 
school  paper  as  a  part  of  the  local  newspaper. 
(The  plan  was  tried  as  an  experiment  this  year. ) 

6.  Music  Activities 

A.  The  school  music  program  is  to  be  commended  on 
the  large  number  of  the  students  participating. 

B.  It  is  recommended  that  the  emphasis  be  spread 
over  a  wider  area  to  include  an  orchestra  and 
the  like.   (An  orchestra  has  been  organized  as 
an  outcome  of  the  suggestion.  ) 

7.  Dramatics  and  Speech  Activities 

A.   This  particular  phase  of  the  school's  activi- 
ties was  found  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  entire 
program.   (The  ninth  grade  Dramatics  Club  has 
been  organized.   The  junior  high  teachers  are 
doing  exceptional  work  in  an  effort  to  make  im- 
provement in  this  area. ) 

8.  School  Life  and  Activities 

A.  The  school  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction  but  needs  to  carry  the  program  further. 

B.  More  hobby  clubs  are  recommended.   More  emphasis 
on  the  social  aspects  of  life  in  the  school  and 
community  is  to  be  desired. 
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To  summarize  "briefly  the  entire  program  in  existance 
with  the  exception  of  social  clubs  [for  a  greater 
participation)  speech,  and  dramatics  seems  adequate. 
Progress  is  being  made,  definitely  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  activities  will  be 
present  to  accommodate  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
student  body. 1° 

In  a  survey  made  by  the  Student  Council,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  guidance  director  during  April,  19^9,  it  was 
found  that  80.3  percent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Winter  Haven 
Junior-Senior  High  School  were  participating  in  activities; 
all  but  eight  members,  or  93  percent,  of  the  senior  class  of 
122  students  were  participating  in  some  kind  of  activity.   In 
the  junior  class  83  percent  were  participating;  in  the  sopho- 
more class  76  percent  were  taking  part  in  activities,  and  in 
the  freshman  class  77  percent  were  active  in  the  program.   This 
is  a  definite  Improvement  over  the  preceding  years  and  should 
become  more  adequate  as  the  program  becomes  better  organized. 
Since  the  participation  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  it  appears  that 
the  percentage  is  fairly  high. 

Informational  Services 

In  helping  pupils  to  make  intelligent  choices,  much  informa- 
tion is  needed  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  by  the  pupil.   In  order 
for  this  information  to  be  secured,  some  organized  program  must  be 


19.  Evaluating  Committee  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Report  and  Recommendations  made  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Winter  Haven,  Florida,  October  30,  1938.   This  report  is  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Principal,  Winter 
Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
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planned,  for  the  entire  school.   This  informational  plan  must 
include  such  general  areas  as  social  usages,  character  train- 
ing, personality  development,  family  relationships,  and  educa- 
tional and  vocational  information. 

Erickson  contends  that  "pupils  cannot  make  intelligent 

choices  unless  they  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  basic  in- 

20 

formation. a         This  help  should  be  given  the  pupil  in  order 

to  fit  him  into  the  best  possible  school  program. 

In  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  an  effort 
is  made  to  give  the  pupils  the  necessary  information  to  aid 
them  in  planning  Intelligently.   The  guidance  director  goes  to 
the  classrooms  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  and 
discusses  school  activities,  curriculum  offerings,  and  schedule- 
planning.   In  the  seventh  grade  this  is  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  the  school  as  a  follow-up  of  the  orienta- 
tion done  in  the  previous  school.   In  the  eighth  grade  this 
counseling  is  done  when  the  pupils  start  planning  their  high 
school  program.   In  the  ninth  grade  the  Importance  of  grades, 
study  habits,  attitudes,  and  graduation  requirements  are  stressed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  during  the  program  planning 
period  of  the  last  semester. 

The  homeroom  makes  an  excellent  place  to  present  problems 
that  are  personal  yet  common  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  but  as 
yet,  except  for  general  purposes,  not  much  success  has  been  met 
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in  the  use  of  this  time  in  the  Winter  Haven  School.   The  period 
is  used  mainly  for  assemblies,  extra-curricular  information, 
Student  Council  work,  school  elections,  program  planning, 
general  school  information,  and  a  study  period. 

The  teachers  are  using  the  National  Forum  Series  books^ 
as  a  source  of  additional  information  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.   The  set  consists  of  charts  for 
each  year  and  a  text  for  each  pupil.   Each  unit  is  planned  so 
that  boys  and  girls  may  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  discuss 
most  of  the  areas  of  concern  to  teen  agers  but  also  to  discuss 
such  subjects  and  questions  at  the  particular  time  when  they 
are  most  likely  to  arise  in  their  experience. 

The  ninth  grade  book  begins  with  general  orientation  mater- 
ial.  It  leads  off  in  the  first  chapter  with  an  assurance  to 
the  students  that  it  is  natural  to  feel  awkward  in  a  new  school 
situation,  and  that  they  will  soon  feel  at  home  in  the  new  en- 
vironment.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  ask  for  help  in  making 
the  adjustment.   To  take  care  of  the  natural  desire  for  social 
participation  and  recognition,  there  is  a  chapter  on  extra- 
curricular activities,  sports,  and  school  relationships. 

The  next  unit  comes  about  the  fifth  week  and  is  concerned 
with  study  habits,  grades,  and  tests.   The  pupils  are  reassured 
that  grades  are  not  the  only  measure  of  Intelligence;  they  are 
shown  that  other  measures  of  intelligence  are  equally  as  lm- 
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portant.   Individual  differences  are  stressed  in  several  of 
the  chapters. 

There  are  chapters  on  school  rules,  teamwork,  sportsman- 
ship, and  school  spirit  with  the  Importance  of  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  and  the  community.   The  course  closes 
with  a  chapter  emphasizing  courtesy,  etiquette,  and  physical 
growth. 

The  sophomore  book,  Volume  II  Discovering  Myself,  discusses 
the  Issue  of  growing  up  and  the  number  of  privileges  a  sopho- 
more should  be  allowed.  The  student  is  led  to  understand  that 
as  he  demonstrates  ability  to  handle  responsibility  more  can  be 
placed  upon  him.  A  chapter  on  emotions  helps  to  take  care  of 
such  Issues  as  disappointment,  success,  criticisms,  blunders, 
self-consciousness,  superstitions,  and  fears.  The  entire  book 
deals  with  growing  up. 

In  the  eleventh  grade  Book  III,  Planning  My  Future,  devotes 
more  than  half  the  text  to  vocational  planning.   The  Junior  voca- 
tional unit  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  71  of  this  study.  The 
course  closes  with  social  discussions  of  my  crowd,  going  steady, 
and  sharing  leadership. 

The  senior  course  as  given  in  Book  IV,  Toward  Adult  Living. 
Is  Introduced  by  the  question  "What  is  Maturity?"  and  invites 
the  pupils  to  consider  ways  of  achieving  maturity  in  various 
areas  of  life.   The  three  sections  stressed  most  in  the  Winter 
Haven  senior  classes  are: 
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1.  Importance  of  language,  conveying  of  ideas,  the 
need  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  facts 
and  opinion  and  the  necessity  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  facts  is  brought  out. 

2.  Understanding  people — They  are  taught  why  it  is 
important  to  learn  cooperation.   Stressed  partic- 
ularly is  the  fact  that  more  people  lose  Jobs  be- 
cause of  incompatabllity  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

3.  The  last  section  has  four  units:  social  changes, 
marriage,  parenthood,  and  the  management  of  money. 
The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "Meeting  What 
Comes.  "  The  seniors  are  reminded  that  the  period 
of  learning  may  be  Just  beginning  and  that  they 
must  always  maintain  the  attitude  of  a  student. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  and  an  evaluation  of  a  senior 

English  unit  as  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  class: 

"Every  six  weeks  a  student  is  appointed  by  the  teacher 
to  act  as  class  chairman  of  the  senior  English  class. 
The  chairman's  duty  is  to  lead  the  class  discussions, 
call  the  roll,  and  take  charge  in  the  absence  of  the 
teacher. 

The  senior  English  class  has  been  studying  a  unit  on 
post -graduation  planning.   In  preparing  for  the  unit, 
the  class  chairman  read  from  the  book,  Toward  Adult 
Living.   The  two  chapters  chosen  for  further  work  were 
•My  Future  Education*  and  'My  Vocational  Future.1  A 
survey  was  made  by  the  chairman  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  students  interested  in  further  vocational  and 
educational  training.   The  result  was  about  equal  in 
number. 

The  chairman  went  to  the  guidance  office  and  the  li- 
brary to  find  books  closely  related  to  the  chosen 
unit.   The  books  College  and  Life,  Coming  of  Age. 
Learning  to  Live  with  Others,  What  Do  I  Do  Now,  School 
and  Life,  Designs  for  Personality,  and^outh  Thinks  It 
Through  were  brought  to  the  classroom. 

The  books  were  read  by  the  class  and  the  topics  'Shall 
I  Go  to  College?'  'Effective  Vocational  Activity,' 
•Getting  the  Most  Out  of  College,'  and  'Personality 
Development, •  were  chosen  as  being  of  most  Interest. 
The  chairman  assigned  chapters  to  those  students  inter- 
ested in  college  education  and  to  those  interested  in 
vocational  training.  After  a  week's  preparation  the 
students  gave  talks  on  their  assigned  topics. 
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The  bulletin  board  committee  helped  stimulate  the 
desire  for  vocational  training  by  preparing  bulle- 
tin boards  on  scholarships  available  to  students 
in  Polk  County,  colleges  of  Florida  and  nearby  sec- 
tions, and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  unit  proved  of  great  interest  to  each  student. 
It  helped  the  students  decide  whether  or  not  they 
were  college  material,  and  if  so  which  college  or 
technical  school  to  choose  and  how  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  everyday  life  if  they  were  not  going  to 
college.   It  also  helped  them  solve  problems  of 
common  interest  concerning  social  and  personal 
development. B 

In  the  classes  in  each  subject  the  teachers  are  striving 
to  tie  the  text  matter  with  everyday  living.   Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  taught  on  the  viewpoint  of  misdirected 
ambitions;  current  history  shows  the  difference  between  a 
statesman  and  a  politician  eager  for  graft;  world  history  pre- 
sents a  place  for  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  all  peoples,  and 
the  home  economics  students  plan  for  physical  care  and  home 
improvement.   With  these  problems  in  mind  the  teachers  plan 
and  carry  out  excellent  group  guidance  within  the  classroom. 
It  also  helps  to  keep  the  pupil  as  the  center  of  activities. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  school  year,  a  program 
of  the  school  curriculum  and  a  tentative  schedule  blank  are 
given  to  each  pupil.  After  the  schedules  are  explained,  they 
are  taken  home  for  parent  discussion  and  approval.   Parents  are 
reminded  that  at  times  these  schedules  must  be  revised  for  such 
reasons  as  changes  in  pupil  interest  and  progress  or  for  neces- 
sary curriculum  revisions.   While  most  of  the  program  planning 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  homeroom  teacher,  all  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  counselor  or  the  principal  for  additional 
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assistance.   The  scheduling  for  the  next  year  is  done  early 

in  the  spring  term.   This  plan  should,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 

result  in  better  pupil  planning  and  administration. 

Placement 

There  has  been  some  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  school  for  providing  placement 
services.   A  progressive  movement  in  the  school  program  is  to 
make  placement  work  a  part  of  the  guidance  plan.   Placement 
work  can  be  a  vital  part  of  the  xvhole  plan  if  all  agencies  con- 
cerned will  work  together. 

In  some  communities  there  are  no  employment  services 
offered  by  the  government  or  state  and  the  only  source  of  em- 
ployment training  and  placement  is  of  necessity  in  the  school. 
The  school  then  should  be  responsible  for  the  placement  of 
many  of  its  graduates  and  students  withdrawing  before  gradua- 
tion.  Even  where  there  is  an  employment  service  some  of  the 
responsibility  must  go  to  the  school  as  the  schools  are  largely 
concerned  with  the  placement  of  the  student  in  the  first  Job 
and  follow-up  on  that  particular  job,  whereas  the  employment 
services  handle  replacements  and  promotional  requirements  of 
the  business  men.   In  that  respect  no  duplication  is  found  in 
the  work  and  both  agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  work  co- 
operatively on  a  community  problem. 

The  counselor  should  remember  that  both  the  school  and  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Florida  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  may  deal  with  placement  of  graduates  and  with 
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students  who  leave  school  for  employment  before  graduation 
and  should  arrange  for  cooperation  between  the  two.   However, 
the  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  in-school  youth  who 
wish  to  work  part  time  should  center  on  the  school. 

At  the  present  time  a  cooperative  program  to  develop 
Jobs  for  Winter  Haven  High  School  seniors  is  being  conducted 
between  the  school  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
The  representative  from  the  Employment  Service  has  administered 
Interest  checklists  and  i6  In  the  process  of  checking  the  re- 
sults.  As  soon  as  they  are  obtained,  the  Employment  Service 
Office  will  send  the  representative  back  to  the  school  to  take 
applications  for  those  who  are  interested  in  local  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  job  counseling  will  be  given.   In  some  in- 
stances where  the  pupils  interest  and  applications  do  not  cor- 
respond additional  tests  will  be  given. 

Last  summer  the  counselor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ad- 
ministrators, spent  many  hours  studying  the  best  methods  to  be 
used  in  organizing  a  placement  bureau  for  the  Winter  Haven 
Junior-Senior  High  School.  When  school  opened  in  the  fall  much 
of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  and  a  school  survey  was  made 
as  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  plan.  The  survey 
showed  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  working  and  another 
third  wanted  to  get  work.  But  due  to  unavoidable  circumstances 
postponement  of  the  program  became  necessary.   It  is  hoped  that 
the  program  as  planned  can  be  added  during  the  coming  year. 

In  setting  up  a  placement  program  in  the  Winter  Haven  school 
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the  responsibility  would  of  necessity  be  placed  with  the  guid- 
ance director.   However,  as  the  program  develops,  assistants 
will  have  to  be  added.   In  some  schools  the  plan  would  have  to 
be  sold  to  the  school  administrators  but  fortunately  they  feel 
the  need  for  the  expansion.   The  expenses  of  the  program  must 
be  anticipated  and  placed  in  the  budget  early  enough  to  have 
it  approved  for  the  coming  year. 

The  director  will,  of  course,  need  the  assistance  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  faculty,  the  administration,  civic  leaders, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  other  community 
leaders.   The  success  of  the  school  placement  bureau  will  de- 
pend upon  two  types  of  cooperation!  (l)  between  the  director 
or  counselor  and  the  other  personnel,  and  (2)  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 

Within  the  school  teachers  may  help  greatly,  especially 
those  who  teach  skill  or  vocational  subjects.   Teachers  of 
English  and  social  studies  may  help  by  teaching  the  pupils  how 
to  write  letters  of  application,  by  training  in  interview 
techniques,  and  by  assisting  in  the  vocational  guidance  program. 
Teachers1  experiences  with  employers  or  outside  placement  agen- 
cies may  result  in  a  more  realistic  approach  to  teaching  sub- 
ject matter. 

Since  the  guidance  office  is  large  and  is  conveniently 
located  it  could  serve  as  the  placement  office  for  the  high 
school.   The  office  is  inviting  and  attractive.   It  consists 
of  a  large  outside  room  for  group  work  and  an  inner  office 
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for  conferences.   Files,  cabinets,  vocational  materials,  and 
school  records  are  available. 

The  next  step  in  setting  up  the  placement  service  should 
be  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  community.   If  their  cooperation  is 
to  be  secured  they  must  be  led  to  realize  that  it  Is  not  only 
a  service  to  the  youth  but  it  is  a  service  to  the  community  as 
well.   It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  counselor  to  establish  good 
working  relationships  in  the  community.  A  Community  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  civic  organiza- 
tions, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants  Association,  the 
press,  the  social  agencies  and  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice should  be  organized. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  this  group  to  advise  and 
to  help  in  setting  the  policies  of  the  bureau.   This  would  be 
a  good  time  to  lead  the  committee  to  realize  that  the  money 
spent  will  be  offset  by  the  personal,  social,  and  material  bene- 
fits which  both  employer  and  worker  will  enjoy.   In  turn  the 
committee  could  help  sell  the  same  idea  to  the  entire  community. 

After  the  committee  and  the  counselor  get  the  plans  and 
policies  completed  the  publicity  program  should  be  started.   The 
civic  clubs  of  Winter  Haven,  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  would 
make  an  excellent  place  to  begin  the  publicity.   The  Winter 
Haven  newspapers  and  the  Winter  Haven  radio  station  can  be  used. 
The  manager  of  radio  station  W.  S.  I.  R.  is  most  cooperative. 
The  radio  programs  should  be  planned  carefully  in  order  to  build 
the  desired  attitudes  toward  the  placement  program.   The  radio 
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publicity  could  consist  of  a  series  of  talks  explaining  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  reasons  for  the  placement  services, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  both  the  employers  and  the 
pupils.   The  programs  should  include  the  location  of  the 
placement  office,  the  hours  it  is  open,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  personnel  to  have  interested  people  come  in  for  a  visit. 

The  counselor  will  find  that  cooperation  with  the  local 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  many  advantages.   The  United 
States  Employment  Service  is  a  good  source  of  Information  about 
employment  opportunities  and  of  contacts  with  employers.   At 
the  present  time  they  are  doing  vocational  work  with  the  school. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  can  also  be  helpful  in 
giving  classroom  talks  to  explain  the  work  of  employment  ser- 
vices and  to  discuss  the  types  of  Jobs  available  in  the  community. 

In  the  summer  there  would  not  be  school  personnel  available 
to  keep  the  placement  office  open  unless  the  county  school 
policy  is  changed.   Until  such  change  Is  made  the  records  might 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  be 
used  in  soliciting  summer  employment  for  school  students.   This 
would  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.   Thus,  when  they  are 
graduated  and  take  their  place  in  adult  life,  it  will  be  quite 
natural  for  them  to  apply  through  that  office  for  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

A  community  survey  must  be  made  to  find  how  many  jobs  and 
what  type  Jobs  are  available.   The  counselor  should  develop  as 
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many  job  opportunities  as  possible.   During  the  interview  with 
the  prospective  employer  the  counselor  should  find  out  all  he 
can  about  the  Job  qualifications  needed,  type  of  training  re- 
o_uired,  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  work,  and  the  pay  scale 
for  each  Job.   The  visits  should  be  intelligently  and  econom- 
ically planned  and  coordinated  as  the  employer  is  a  busy  man. 
P.eed22  lists  the  following  as  the  only  reasons  for  employer  in- 
terviews: 

1.  To  get  Job  information, 

2.  To  secure  job  orders, 

3.  To  confer  regarding  previously  recommended 
employees, 

4.  To  establish  rapport,  and 

5.  To  win  confidence  and  sell  the  service. 

She  also  lists  a  long  list  of  "Don^s  for  Placement  Inter- 
views, w23  which  every  counselor  should  read. 

In  all  probability  there  will  be  several  types  of  orders 
such  as  emergency  orders,  standing  orders,  and  usual  orders. 
The  counselor  should  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  em- 
ployer to  avoid  misplacing  students. 

The  service  available  to  the  pupils  should  be  discussed 
with  them.   This  might  be  done  in  a  general  assembly  or  it 
might  be  explained  in  a  Student  Council  meeting  and  the  members 
in  turn  could  explain  the  service  to  the  homerooms.   The  teachers 
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should  understand  the  program  in  order  to  answer  intelligently 
the  pupil's  questions. 

A  school  survey  should  be  made  to  get  Job  information  on 
file  for  all  students  in  the  school.   The  survey  form  should 
ask  for  Information  regarding  the  employment  and/or  desire  for 
work  of  each  student.   School  record  information  including 
grades,  attendance,  punctuality,  tests  of  mental  ability  and 
achievement,  special  tests,  interest  tests,  data  on  home, 
family  conditions,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  vocational 
Interests,  along  with  teachers'  ratings  of  pupil-personal 
traits  should  supplement  the  registration  for  all  actual,  job 
seekers.   Since  there  is  not  enough  space  on  the  state  cumula- 
tive folder  to  record  all  employment,  a  placement  record  should 
be  devised  and  filed  in  the  placement  office. 

After  the  Job  and  the  school  surveys  are  completed  the 
counselor  should  then  attempt  to  refer  pupils  to  available  Jobs 
on  the  basis  of  matching  employer  needs  with  student  qualifica- 
tions and  interests.   Often  wrong  placement  of  pupils  is  a 
wasteful  process  of  trial  and  error  procedure.   Placement  of 
the  pupil  on  his  first  job  should  be  done  only  after  careful 
study  of  his  abilities,  interests,  and  potentialities.   The 
placement  service  should  not  only  uncover  employment  opportuni- 
ties but  it  must  also  diagnose  Its  applicants  occupationally. 
This  should  grow  out  of  an  analysis  of  school  data. 

The  counselor  should  hold  an  Interview  with  each  pupil  be- 
fore referring  him  to  the  prospective  employer.   This  pre- 
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referral  interview  should  be  a  means  of  preparing  the  pupil 
on  how  to  conduct  himself  during  the  interview  with  the  em- 
ployer, what  is  required  on  the  Job,  the  working  hours,  and 
the  basis  of  pay.   This  part  of  the  pupils  preparation  for 
work  involves  three  phases: 

1.  The  interview  of  information  with  the  coun- 
selor, 

2.  The  visits  or  contacts  made  with  the  employer, 
and 

3.  Conditioning  for  the  next  actual  placement. 

During  the  counselor-pupil  interview,  the  counselor  has  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  recommend 
the  pupil  to  a  particular  job.   The  interview  also  helps  in 
making  the  recommendation  definite,  in  giving  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  the  position  available,  and  in  helping 
the  student  to  make  the  application  effective  through  learning 
correct  methods  of  interviews.   The  interview  should  be  closed 
by  telling  the  pupil  to  apply  either  by  letter  or  interview 
and  by  telling  him  that  he  will  be  notified  if  he  is  accepted. 

A  referral  card  may  be  used  to  introduce  applicants  to 
prospective  employers.   The  card  is  given  to  the  applicant 
when  he  is  referred  for  an  interview,  and  is  either  mailed  back 
by  the  employer  or  picked  up  by  the  counselor.   The  pupil 
should  understand  that  the  employer  may  interview  several  peo- 
ple.  Also,  the  pupil  will  need  to  know  that  all  Interviews 
do  not  lead  to  Jobs,   In  this  way  the  pupil  may  learn  that  he 
should  not  be  too  discouraged  if  he  does  not  get  the  first  Job 
he  applies  for. 
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If  employed,  the  student  should  send  a  report  of  the 
number  of  hours  he  works,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
money  earned,  to  the  placement  office.   The  employer  should 
he  given  a  similar  addressed  postal  card  for  follow-up  reports. 
The  counselor  should  do  some  type  of  follow-up  work  to  see  how 
the  pupil  Is  progressing.   The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to 
return  to  the  school  for  help  or  for  information  if  it  is 
needed.   When  students  have  already  left  school  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reach  them  by  mail  in  order  to  place  them  on  a  Job. 
In  this  case  a  one-cent  postal  card  can  be  used  for  notification. 

The  induction  into  the  new  situation  should  be  planned 
carefully  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  feel  they  are  to  be  a  part 
of  the  new  situation  from  the  start.   Good  induction  procedures 
on  the  Job  will  include  a  friendly  reception  from  the  supervisor 
if  one  is  available.   The  supervisor  should  Introduce  the  worker 
to  the  other  employees,  to  the  plant,  and  the  working  situation. 
He  should  give  clear  and  complete  instructions  on  the  Job  to  be 
done.   A  good  supervisor  sees  that  good  human  relations  are  es- 
tablished so  that  the  worker  will  feel  free  to  come  in  for  ad- 
vice.  The  supervisor  will  usually  be  most  cooperative  if  the 
school  requests  such  services  to  the  new  school-age  employees. 

The  counselor  will  probably  want  to  evaluate  the  program 
at  the  end  of  the  year.   A  form  for  this  general  evaluation 
could  be  made.   He  will  want  to  recheck  the  procedures  to  show 
that  there  was  a  mutual  profitable  relationship  between  those 
who  needed  workers  and  the  placement  bureau.   The  counselor  will 
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want  to  check  on  the  following  areas: 

1.  Did  the  inexperienced  worker  discover  his 
own  abilities? 

2.  Did  the  program  decrease  job  dissatisfaction 
and  vocational  maladjustment? 

3.  Did  the  employer  feel  he  was  benefited  by  the 
service? 

^.  How  many  people  were  served  and  how  many  pupils 
had  living  conditions  raised  by  the  service? 

5.   How  many  pupils  were  able  to  remain  in  school 
because  of  service  of  the  agency? 

The  counselor  will  also  be  interested  in  checking  on  the  best 

procedures  used  during  the  year  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 

poor  practices.   This  evaluation  should  prove  the  worth  of  the 

program  and  become  a  basis  for  improvement  for  the  next  year. 

Follow-up 

School  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  value  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  obtained  from  students,  employees,  parents, 
and  citizens  of  the  community.   The  more  the  community  is  used 
by  the  school  the  closer  will  be  the  relationship  of  the  two. 
Both  have  a  vast  amount  of  Information  that  can  be  valuable 
to  the  other.   When  school  people  go  into  the  community  to 
fill  the  pupil  follow-up  needs  they  will  find  facts  that  will 
help  them  evaluate  the  school  program  in  relation  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  pupil  progress. 

Many  pupils  leave  high  school  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  com- 
pulsory school  age.   These  pupils  seldom  take  any  additional 
training  but  go  directly  into  the  business  world.   This  group 
should  be  made  to  feel  free  to  come  back  to  the  school  for  any 
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additional  help  that  is  needed.   The  pupils  will  feel  flattered 
that  the  school  continues  to  be  interested  in  them  as  individ- 
uals.  The  public  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  schools  when 
they  have  the  courage  to  follow-up  and  find  out  what  happens 
to  their  products.   Even  more  confidence  will  be  gained  when  the 
information  found  is  used  by  the  school  for  evaluation  and  cur- 
riculum changes. 

The  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  suggest  that  in  a  follow-up 
program  plans  should  be  made.   Summarized  they  are: 

1.  To  maintain  contacts  with  all  school  leavers 
(graduates  and  withdrawals)  for  a  period  of 
years  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  further 
aid  and  assistance. 

2.  To  check  Individual  achievements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  and  improving  the  guidance 
program. 

3.  To  furnish  information  as  a  basis  for  evalua- 
tion, and  possible  revision  or  enlargement, 
of  the  educational  program  in  the  light  of 
school  leavers'  experiences.  24 

That  follow-up  is  essentially  a  function  of  guidance  is 
recognized  by  school  people,  but  only  recently  has  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  been  noted  by  the  Winter  Haven  school 
administration  to  the  extent  that  progress  is  now  being  made 
in  the  area.   Darley  ^  recommends  that  the  school  keep  adequate 
personnel  records  for  all  students.   Finally,  someone  must  help 
in  placement  and  follow-up  after  high  school  graduation,  either 


2k.   U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  Occupational 
Information  and  Guidance,  pp.  20-30. 

25.  Darley,  op_.  cit.  ,  pp.  16-17. 
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in  the  world  of  work  or  in  some  form  of  post-high  school 
training.   Since  the  counselor  has  close  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  he  is  usually  given  the  assignment 
of  conducting  the  follow-up  study  of  students  leaving  school. 

The  purpose  of  follow-up  programs  for  pupils  who  leave 
high  school  is  twofold.   First,  it  is  of  value  to  the  school 
for  evaluation  of  the  curriculum,  the  guidance  services,  and 
the  general  offerings  of  the  school.   The  result  of  the  find- 
ings should  be  used  to  revise  all  phases  of  the  school  program 
that  reflect  inadequacy.   Second,  and  equally  as  important, 
is  the  continued  service  rendered  to  the  pupil  proving  that 
the  school  should  be  the  place  for  him  to  turn  at  any  time 
that  new  situations  develop  which  affect  his  personal  life  and 
upset  his  adjustment.   It  is  believed  that  guidance  services 
should  maintain  continuous  contact  with  all  former  pupils  in 
order  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  services  available  to  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  school  administrator, 
the  follow-up  procedures  in  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior 
High  School  are  weak  and  need  much  Improvement.   An  attempt 
is  made  to  follow-up  the  students  going  to  college  or  to 
technical  schools.   The  colleges  are  most  cooperative  and 
readily  praise  any  student  doing  outstanding  work.   The  greatest 
need  for  follow-up  work  is  with  the  pupil  going  directly  into 
the  business  world. 

All  pupils  are  sent  to  the  guidance  office  before  being 
withdrawn  for  any  reason  other  than  transfer.   This  is  done  in 
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an  effort  to  keep  more  pupils  In  school  and  to  find  the  real 
reason,  if  possible,  for  the  withdrawal.   If  work  is  the 
reason  help  can  be  given  in  making  the  adjustment.   These  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  feel  free  to  come  back  to  the  school  for  any 
assistance  which  it  may  be  able  to  give  them.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  in  service  have  come  to  the  high  school 
for  vocational  advice  and  informational  services.   Much  assis- 
tance has  been  given  to  them  In  an  effort  to  select  the  right 
college  or  technical  school. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  coming  year,  the  teacher  of  the 
problems  class,  a  senior  social  studies  course,  Is  planning 
to  have  her  pupils  Join  in  making  a  survey  of  three  classes  of 
the  past  ten  years  as  a  part  of  a  unit  on  "the  community. B 
The  pupils  will  check  the  records  for  addresses,  send  the  sur- 
vey blank,  and  tabulate  the  results.   This  should  be  a  valuable 
unit  to  both  the  school  and  the  pupils  making  the  survey. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lack  of  follow-up  services 
in  the  guidance  program  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
guidance  committee  and  that  they  be  asked  to  make  a  study  of 
the  situation.   When  the  study  is  completed  and  recommendations 
are  ready,  a  faculty  meeting  should  be  called  in  order  to  get 
the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  group. 


CHAPTER  V 

EFFECTIVE  METHODS  FOR  INTERVIEWING  JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Counseling  through  interviews  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  guidance  service  In  the  school. 
Counseling  is  the  process  of  assisting  a  pupil  through  inter- 
views to  recognize,  discuss,  and  make  plans  for  improvement  of 
personal  problems.   It  is  through  counseling  that  a  pupil  can 
be  led  to  understand  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community 
as  they  relate  to  his  own  needs.   Since  it  is  known  that  nearly 
all  pupils  have  problems  and  that  these  problems  vary,  the  ques- 
tion of  whom  to  interview  first  is  often  debatable.   It  is 
necessary  for  each  school  to  work  out  its  own  schedule,  depend- 
ent upon  the  number  of  people  available  to  counsel  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  requiring  counseling.   The  program  should  be 
planned  so  that  all  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  an  interested  counselor  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  workable  solutions. 

A  good  counselor  knows  that  successful  interviews  do  not 
Just  happen  but  must  be  planned  as  thoroughly  as  any  lesson  or 
lecture.   The  first  step  in  planning  the  interview  is  to  study 
the  record  of  the  pupil.   All  additional  information  possible 
should  be  gained.   Parents,  teachers,  community  workers,  adminis- 
trators, athletic  directors,  and  attendance  irorkers  are  often  ex- 
cellent contributors  of  pupil  information. 
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If  a  pupil  comes  for  an  interview  and  does  not  get  help 
in  solving  his  problem  or  is  sent  away  without  any  encourage- 
ment he  loses  confidence  in  the  counselor.   Rapport  is  hard 
to  reestablish  after  failure  in  the  first  interview. 

A  place  should  be  provided  that  is  quiet,  attractive, 
orderly,  and  private  to  avoid  interruption.   One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  guidance  program  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  is  the  physical  set-up.   The  office  is  on 
the  lower  floor  where  all  pupils  can  visit  it  conveniently. 
Since  so  many  pupils  do  cone  in  for  various  reasons,  a  pupil 
does  not  feel  conspicuous  when  he  Is  asked  to  report  to  the 
guidance  office. 

The  outside  room  of  the  guidance  office  is  large  and  fur- 
nished conveniently  with,  tables  and  chairs  for  group  testing, 
committee  meetings,  and  group  guidance.   A  sufficient  space 
is  provided  for  book  shelves  on  which  are  placed  college  and 
technical  school  catalogues,  books  on  such  subjects  as  social 
development,  getting  along  with  people,  study  habits,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  club  organization,  and  professional  material 
for  teachers. 

The  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  the  Student  Council 
furnished  the  room  with  modern  furniture,  Venetian  blinds, 
green  and  white  asphalt  tile  floor  covering,  and  colorful 
draperies.   Modern  pictures,  painted  by  a  talented  student  in 
the  school,  help  to  make  this  office  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  entire  school. 
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The  inside  office,  where  the  individual  counseling  is 
done,  adjoins  the  large  room  and  is  arranged  so  that  privacy 
can  be  maintained.   An  interview  should  not  be  interrupted 
except  when  absolutely  necessary.   The  girls  working  in  the 
guidance  office  are  taught  to  regard  any  information  gained 
as  strictly  confidential  and  also  to  recognize  when  to  inter- 
rupt a  conference  or  interview. 

The  counselor  should  be  a  good  listener  and  have  the 
ability  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pupils.   Sufficient  time 
should  be  given  each  pupil  to  avoid  his  feeling  rushed.   A 
trained  counselor  always  makes  the  pupil  think  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  his  problem. 

If  the  counselor  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  helping 
other  pupils  in  the  school,  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  gain 
rapport  with  the  pupils.   The  counselor  should  encourage  the 
pupil  to  talk  about  anything  he  wishes  with  assurance  that 
it  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence.   An  experienced  coun- 
selor will  usually  begin  the  interview  in  a  very  informal 
manner.   A  friendly  greeting  followed  by  a  short  discussion 
on  a  topic  of  pupil  interest  is  an  excellent  method  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  counselee  and  to  start  the  interview  in 
a  relaxed  manner.   Some  of  the  topics  of  discussion  may  be 
social  functions,  athletics,  an  assembly  program,  or  classwork. 
As  soon  as  the  pupil  understands  that  the  counselor  is  his 
friend,  he  will  feel  free  to  discuss  fully  all  angles  of  his 
problem.   The  good  counselor  will  allow  the  pupil  to  do  most 
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of  the  talking  while  she,  the  counselor,  listens  and  approves 
or  leads  the  pupil  to  further  discussion  through  tactful  ques- 
tions.  The  pupil  should  he  helped  to  solve  his  own  problem 
and  not  be  robbed  of  the  educative  lesson  in  self-direction. 
The  best  results  usually  come  from  Interviews  that  are  sought 
by  the  pupil.   Any  handicap  of  scheduling  the  interview  can  be 
overcome  if  the  counselor  is  tactful.  After  the  first  inter- 
view whether  it  is  asked  for  or  scheduled  the  counselor  should 
set  the  date,  time,  and  place  for  the  next  interview. 

Some  of  the  pupil  problems  a  counselor  meets  in  the  pro- 
cess of  interviewing  are  vocational,  academic,  emotional, 
health,  and  financial.   While  the  areas  are  listed  separately, 
it  is  generally  understood  by  people  doing  counseling  that  many 
of  these  problems  overlap  and  one  type  of  problem  may  natur- 
ally lead  to  another. 

Because  of  the  varied  background  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Winter  Haven  schools  many  problems  are  in  evidence.   Some  of 
the  pupils  do  an  excellent  Job  of  facing  the  actual  situation 
and  making  adjustment;  many  others  either  refuse  to  face  the 
problem  or  become  rebellious  and  develop  Into  behavior  prob- 
lems. 

An  example  of  a  child  with  a  lack  of  background  and  social 
development  is  a  girl  in  the  ninth  grade  who  came  to  the  school 
in  the  seventh  grade.   She  has  an  Intelligence  Quotient  Score 
of  121  which  places  her  above  the  normal  category  and  Indicated 
her  ability  to  perform  on  a  level  of  achievement  above  others 
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of  her  own  age  group.   Normally  her  grades  were  an  occasional 
RG"  mostly  "B's"  and  a  few  "A^s. "  She  wa6  not  attractive, 
lacked  social  training  from  the  home,  and  was  generally  un- 
adjusted to  the  group.   The  parents  are  Polish,  in  a  moderate 
income  bracket,  and  have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  community 
social  pattern.   They  had  not  realized  the  need  for  social  ac- 
ceptance and  for  good  grooming  necessary  to  make  their  child 
happy  and  liked  in  the  school. 

She  was  referred  to  the  guidance  director  by  her  teacher. 
Not  only  were  her  grades  lower  than  usual  but  also  she  had  been 
writing  questionable  notes  to  one  of  the  boys  in  the  room.   In 
the  human  relations  class  the  girl  had  admitted  that  she  was 
shy  and  knew  very  little  about  social  usage.   In  the  first  inter- 
view the  counselor  found  rapport  hard  to  establish  but  after  a 
few  conferences  the  girl  seemed  happy  to  have  someone  who  was 
Interested  and  she  discussed  her  personal  problems  very  freely. 
She  admitted  that  the  notes  were  written  to  gain  attention  of 
the  boy  because  she  was  lonely.   Also  she  was  having  difficulty 
keeping  her  mind  on  her  studies. 

With  the  pupil  taking  the  lead  the  counselor  helped  to  work 
out  a  program  for  gaining  attention  in  the  right  way.   First 
they  made  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  she  had  done  to  gain 
attention  and  the  results  obtained  from  that  method.   On  this 
list  were  such  things  as  writing  questionable  notes  and  asking 
the  boy  to  meet  her  at  the  show  and  at  the  civic  center.   This 
embarrassed  the  boy  as  the  pupils  in  the  room  found  out  about 
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the  note.   The  group  became  unfriendly  and  the  boy  stopped 
speaking. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  laedger  the  pupil,  with  the  coun- 
selor's help,  made  a  list  of  the  things  that  could  have  been 
used  to  gain  attention  in  the  right  way.   This  list  included 
acceptable  topics  of  conversation  such  as  talking  about  sports, 
class  activities,  and  things  of  general  interest  to  boys.   Be- 
ing polite,  modest,  clean,  and  well-groomed  were  listed  as  re- 
quirements for  attractiveness.   Observance  of  social  rules  and 
the  right  attitude  toward  sex  were  added  to  the  list.   After 
the  causes  of  the  trouble  were  analyzed  and  the  results  studied, 
the  girl  was  asked  to  think  seriously  about  the  suggestions  and 
to  come  back  for  a  follow-up  talk. 

At  the  next  conference  methods  for  correction  were  dis- 
cussed.  The  following  plan  was  outlined:  she  was  not  to  write 
any  more  notes;  she  was  to  strive  to  concentrate  on  her  school 
work  to  raise  her  grades  to  normal;  the  counselor  was  to  help 
her  get  into  a  school  club;  when  she  was  lonesome,  she  was  to 
engage  in  wholesome  recreation  like  swimming,  reading,  radio 
programs,  and  the  movies;  she  was  not  to  invite  boys  to  meet  her 
but  was  to  wait  for  them  to  ask  her  for  dates. 

This  was  not  only  a  social  problem  but  was  a  family  problem 
as  well.   The  fa.mlly  was  contacted  and  their  cooperation  was 
secured.   Fortunately  they  were  willing  to  give  some  assistance. 
Because  she  was  shy  and  did  not  feel  accepted  by  the  group  the 
girl  withdrew  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  physical  educa- 
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tion  activities.   Since  it  was  also  a  discipline  problem  the 
principal  was  brought  into  the  situation. 

Because  of  loneliness  the  girl  drifted  into  a  group  of 
girls  that  were  not  a  good  influence  on  her.   One  night  she 
called  the  guidance  director  at  her  home  and  asked  for  an 
interview  for  the  following  morning  during  the  first  period. 
The  girl  seemed  desperate  and  wanted  help.   When  she  came  to 
the  counselor's  office  she  started  crying  and  told  that  the 
girls  she  had  been  associating  with  wanted  to  fight  her  because 
she  would  not  go  somewhere  with  them.  She  knew  that  her  par- 
ents and  the  oounselor  would  not  approve  of  the  place  and  re- 
fused to  go,  thus  incurring  their  anger.   The  girl  was  far 
enough  along  on  the  road  toward  adjustment  that  she  did  not  want 
further  school  trouble.  The  other  girls  were  called  for  a  con- 
ference later  in  the  school  day  and  the  fighting  idea  was 
abandoned.   The  hopeful  sign  was  that  the  girl  had  learned 
where  she  could  get  assistance  in  solving  her  problems  and  that 
the  school  wanted  to  help  her. 

Many  follow-up  conferences  were  held,  but  the  girl  did  not 
change  quickly.  However,  after  about  a  year  she  was  on  the 
"right  track"  again.   She  is  now  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Per- 
sonality Club;  her  grades  are  better;  she  takes  an  active  part 
in  physical  education,  and  Is  again  accepted  by  her  former 
friends.   If  enough  encouragement  is  given  and  the  teachers 
take  sufficient  interest  in  her  she  should  be  able  to  make  a 
normal  adjustment  to  most  situations.  ■*• 


1.  A  record  of  this  case  Is  on  file  in  the  Guidance  Office  of 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida. 
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Another  type  of  problem''  is  one  which  \ma   referred  to  the 
counselor  because  of  academic  failure  and  disciplinary  problems. 
The  pupil  was  a  tenth  grade  boy,  age  fifteen.   He  was  falling 
three  of  four  subjects  and  hated  school.   Since  there  was  not  an 
Intelligence  Quotient  Score  entered  on  his  record,  the  first 
step  was  to  administer  an  intelligence  test.   The  Intelligence 
Quotient  Score  was  106  which  indicated  that  the  boy  had  normal 
ability  and  should  be  able  to  perform  on  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment with  his  own  age  group.  His  record  did  not  show  any  phy- 
sical defects  and  he  seemed  in  good  health. 

The  first  antagonism  became  apparent  when  a  teacher  became 
exasperated  and  sent  him  to  the  office  because  of  lack  of  study 
and  for  being  a  general  disturbance  to  the  class.   A  short  time 
later,  the  student  planned  to  go  on  a  band  trip  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  of  a  failing  grade  under  the  same 
teacher  who  had  previously  sent  him  to  the  principal's  office. 
His  resentment  of  everyone  in  the  school  continued  to  grow  until 
he  even  resented  the  band  director  who  had  been  his  special 
friend  up  until  that  time.   The  counselor  had  several  confer- 
ences with  him  and  tried  to  help  him  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  local  school  policy  that  had  kept  him  from  making 
the  band  trip  but  was  the  result  of  a  state  regulation. 

The  boy's  behavior  and  lack  of  cooperation  became  so  ba.d 
that  the  principal  had  to  suspend  him  from  participating  in  the 
band  activities.   The  principal  contacted  the  parents  of  the  boy. 


2.  A  record  of  this  case  is  on  file  in  the  Guidance  Office  of 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida. 
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They  advised  him  that  they  could  not  understand  their  son's 
actions  as  the  older  brother  had  been  no  trouble  at  all  and 
had  made  good  grades  In  school.   The  two  boys  were  the  only 
children.   The  parents  refused  to  permit  the  boy  to  go  out 
in  the  evening  until  such  time  as  his  behavior  improved  and 
his  grades  were  raised.   As  a  result  of  this  disciplinary 
action  the  boy  became  worse  and  finally  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal had  to  call  his  parents  in  again  to  avoid  suspending 
him  from  school. 

The  counselor  tried  repeatedly  to  reach  the  student  and 
was  almost  defeated  when  at  last,  In  a  conference  on  voca- 
tional guidance,  the  boy  gave  evidence  of  the  real  trouble. 
He  said  that  he  would  like  to  become  a  radio  operator  like  his 
brother  but  he  surmised  he  was  not  smart  enough.   He  added  that 
his  brother  could  not  tear  a  car  apart  and  put  it  back  together 
again  but  he  could  and  someday  he  would  show  everyone  that  he 
was  smart  too. 

The  counselor  sensed  that  there  might  be  an  inferiority 
complex  causing  the  trouble  and  asked  more  about  the  older 
brother.   The  family  constantly  reminded  the  boy  of  his  brother's 
success  in  school  and  in  his  work.   The  brother  was  at  the  time 
a  competent  radio  station  manager.   During  his  senior  year,  the 
older  brother  had  been  seriously  ill  and  had  been  given  all  the 
attention  of  the  parents  at  the  time  when  the  younger  boy  was  a 
freshman  and  did  not  quite  understand  himself.   From  this  time  on 
the  counselor's  problem  of  rapport  was  not  so  difficult. 
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At  each  following  interview  cars  and  radios  were  discussed 
at  great  length  with  just  a  few  words  about  grades  and  attitudes. 
The  student  failed  three  subjects  and  the  grade  had  to  be  re- 
peated but  rapport  had  been  established  and  a  better  attitude 
was  in  evidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter.  The  music  director  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  band  and 
he  was  helped  to  get  part-time  work  at  the  local  radio  station. 
His  schedule  was  changed  to  allox*  him  to  come  to  school  one 
hour  late — at  "the  beginning  of  the  cla.ss  period — and  leave  thirty 
minutes  early — at  the  beginning  of  the  conference  period.  He  is 
now  a  successful  radio  worker  like  his  brother  and  after  some 
specialized  training  is  to  work  with  him.   He  is  now  making  three 
"C's"  and  a  UB, "  and  although  he  will  never  attain  as  high  a 
scholastic  average  as  his  brother  he  feels  accepted  by  his  family 
and  is  more  successful  in  school  and  his  work.   He  often  visits 
the  guidance  office  of  his  own  accord  to  tell  the  counselor  how 
much  better  school  is  this  year  and,  Instead  of  a  surly  expres- 
sion, he  wears  a  smile  and  has  confidence  in  himself. 

There  are  times  when  counselors  are  not  able  to  help  the 
pupil  solve  his  problems  and  regardless  of  the  effort  made  no 
progress  will  be  noticed.   In  such  cases  some  other  teacher  in 
the  school  might  be  able  to  reach  the  pupil.   This  is  just  another 
Indication  that  all  teachers  may  become  a  vital  part  of  the  guid- 
ance program.   In  some  instances  the  pupils  cannot  be  helped 
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successfully  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  or  teachers.   Counselors  should  learn  this  early 
and  make  adjustment  to  it  in  order  to  viev;  the  situation 
realistically. 


CHAPTER  VI 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SERVICE  IN  'THE  WINTER  HAVEN 
JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  services 
offered  In  the  guidance  program  In  the  Winter  Haven  school  is 
that  of  providing  adequate,  timely,  and  effective  occupational 
information.   This  statement  can  be  justified  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  approximately  sixty  percent  of  the  pupils 
go  directly  into  work  upon  leaving  school.   Many  more  go  into 
business  after  a  short  specialized  training  period. 

In  cooperation  with  community  agencies  such  as  the  Winter 
Haven  Rotary  and  Klwanis  Clubs,  the  city  library,  interested 
business  men,  and  the  Florida  Division  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  school  is  spending  a  great  amount  of  time 
in  planning  and  administering  the  vocational  program  to  assist 
not  only  this  large  number  of  pupils  going  directly  from  school 
to  work  but  also  all  pupils  in  selecting  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  vocation. 

The  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  public  schools  has 

been  studied  and  discussed  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 

guidance  movement.   Most  of  the  educators  agree  that  the  school 

has  a  definite  responsibility  for  vocational  training.   Myers 

insists  that: 

On  account  of  the  constantly  growing  complexity  of 
industry  and  business,  with  more  and  more  different 
kinds  of  occupations,  the  need  for  assistance  in 
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choosing  occupations  increases  year  by  year. 
Along  with  growing  complexity  of  the  occupational 
world  has  come  also  a  decrease  in  opportunities 
for  youth  to  gain  reliable  information  about  occu- 
pations by  such  informal  methods  of  earlier  days 
as  observation  of  people  at  work  and  exploratory 
experience  through  part-time  employment. ^ 

Since  this  need  does  exist  and  the  public  schools  are  in 
a  better  position  to  give  this  service  to  the  pupils,  the  time 
spent  on  vocational  study  seems  more  than  Justified.   Even 
though  much  time  is  spent  on  vocational  guidance  high  school 
students  still  have  a  tendency  to  choose  unrealistically.   If 
the  schools  continue  to  give  more  vocational  guidance  in  co- 
operation with  the  community  agencies  and  then  introduce  the 
students  to  the  business  world  in  order  for  them  to  tinderstand 
for  themselves,  it  seems  logical  that  the  youth  will  come  to 
see  a  clearer  picture  and  choose  their  vocations  more  wisely. 

The  first  of  the  vocational  study  in  the  Winter  Haven 
school  Is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  in  connection  with  the 
human  relations  classes.   The  vocational  units  are  placed  under 
teachers  who  are  particularls'  interested  in  that  phase  of  edu- 
cation.  The  civics  teachers  are  interested  in  studying  the  com- 
munity; therefore,  the  civics  classes  make  a  practical  place  for 
the  unit. 

The  textbooks  used  for  the  units  are  the  National  Forum 
Series  Books  I,  II,  III  and  IV.   Chapter  twenty-eight  of  Book 
I,  High  School  Life,  on  work  experience  is  a  forerunner  of  units 


1.  George  E.  Myers,  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 

Gul dance,  p.  81. 

2.  Supra,  pp.  38-^0. 
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to  be  used  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade 
vocational  planning.   The  chapter  is  placed  toward  the  end  of 
the  freshman  section,  to  fall  at  a  time  when  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  boys  and  girls  will  be  looking  ahead  to  the  summer 
and  planning  how  to  use  their  vacation  time.   It  is  also  the 
time  when  they  are  planning  their  schedules  for  the  sophomore 
year.   If  a  pupil  knows  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  differ- 
ent vocations,  he  is  able  to  plan  more  intelligently  his  high 
school  program. 

After  the  ninth  grade  civics  teacher  has  finished  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  teaching  the  chapter  and  discussing  vocational 
opportunities  in  the  community,  the  guidance  director  goes  to 
the  classroom  to  discuss  further  general  vocations.   A  Kuder 
Preference  Test-* is  given  and  the  guidance  director  counsels 
each  child  individually  based  on  the  results  of  the  test. 
All  available  vocational  material  from  the  library  and  the  guid- 
ance office  is  taken  to  the  classroom  where  it  is  left  for  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  the  unit.  Hershey  advocates  the  use  of  a 
mobile  occupational  library  as  an  efficient  agent  in  dispensing 
occupational  information  in  the  classroom  and  also  says  that: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  the  mobile  unit  is  that 
it  converts  the  classroom  into  a  workshop.   With  ex- 
tensive occupational  literature  available  in  the  class- 
room, the  counselor  or  teacher  has  a  base  upon  xtfhich  to 
build  an  outline  of  study,  whose  content  is  rich  in  in- 
formation and  abundant  with  techniques  for  motivating 
pupil  study.   It  8.1  so  provides  an  opportunity  for  indl- 


3.  Tests  are  procured  from:  Kuder  Preference  Record,  Science 

Research  Associates,  1700  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

^.  John  0.  Hershey.  "A  Mobile  Occupational  Library  in  the  Class- 
room, "  Occupations-The  Vocational  Guidance  Journal .  p.  91. 
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vidual  study  in  line  with  the  interests  and  apti- 
tudes of  each  pupil.   The  result  can  be  an  ideal 
psychological  atmosphere  where  the  students  work 
together  or  separately  in  an  informal  manner,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  the  occupational  materials 
were  secured  especially  for  them.   The  entire 
study  becomes  personalized  and  the  pupils  become 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  choosing  a  satis- 
factory vocation. 

After  the  pupils  have  selected  an  occupation,  interviews 
are  arranged  and  the  pupils  are  taken  to  the  various  places 
of  business.   The  men  of  the  community  are  most  cooperative 
in  carrying  out  their  part  of  the  project. 

The  pupils  are  asked  to  read  at  least  one  article  or  book 
on  character  molding  and  to  write  an  autobiographical  or  char- 
acter sketch  of  themselves.   The  students  conclude  the  unit  by 
writing  a  composition  on  an  occupation  chosen  from  the  results 
of  the  Kuder  test.   The  pupils  are  told  about  the  follow-up 
work  to  be  done  during  the  next  three  years  in  high  school. 
They  are  advised  to  keep  their  notebooks  for  future  reference 
and  comparison.   They  may  even  note  the  change  in  their  own 
interest  from  the  time  of  the  unit  in  the  ninth  grade  to  the 
unit  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

A  complete  review  of  the  world  of  work  and  vocational  guid- 
ance material  Is  given  the  last  part  of  the  tenth  grade  in  order 
to  catch  the  attention  of  that  large  group  of  students  who,  hav- 
ing attained  the  legal  age  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
may  decide  to  drop  out  of  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.   This  unit  is  also  in  the  social  studies  department. 
National  Forum  Series  Book  III,  Planning  My  Future,  Is  used. 
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A  six  weeks  vocational  unit  is  given  in  the  junior  year 
during  the  first  part  of  the  second  semester.   The  work  is 
done  in  the  English  classes.   The  guidance  director,  the 
English  teachers,  and  the  school  librarian  make  the  pls.ne, 
collect  the  material,  and  launch  the  project.   All  vocational 
books  and  the  file  of  pamphlets,  clippings,  and  reprints  are 
taken  from  the  library  and  guidance  office  to  the  English  class- 
room, where  they  are  left  for  the  four  weeks  spent  on  the  unit. 
Books  on  personality,  social  life,  business  etiquette,  college 
life,  college  catalogues,  technical  schools,  and  career  school 
catalogues  are  also  taken  to  the  classroom. 

The  development  of  the  Junior  class  vocational  unit  was 
difficult  as  the  first  group  had  not  been  oriented  in  the  ninth 
grade,  and  the  school  had  little  material  with  v&iich  to  work. 
The  guidance  director  discussed  these  needs  with  the  civic  clubs. 
The  Winter  Haven  Rotary  Club  gives  money  for  materials  and  the 
Winter  Haven  Kiwanls  Club  furnishes  the  Kuder  Preference  Tests 
each  year.   (The  vocational  kit  prepared  by  Science  Research 
Associates  of  Chicago,  a  complete  set  of  the  National  Forum 
Series  for  the  four  high  school  grades,  a  set  of  Human  Relations. 
Books  I  and  II,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a.nd  many  new 
and  attractive  vocational  books  were  purchased. )   Several  of  the 
high  school  clubs  have  donated  money  to  buy  additional  books 
a.nd  poster  series.   The  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school  are 
indeed  proud  of  the  progress  being  made  in  assembling  a  vocational 
library.   All  materials  are  checked  through  the  Occupatlons-The 
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Vocational  Guidance  Journal,  the  Standard  Catalogue  for  High 
School  Libraries,  and  the  Booklist  before  being  ordered. 
Many  free  and  inexpensive  materials  are  available.   A  great 
amount  of  time  is  used  in  searching  for  new  materials;  however, 
the  results  obtained  make  the  practice  x^orthwhlle.   Dr.  A.  R. 
Meade  of  the  University  of  Florida  has  compiled  a  very  helpful 
list  of  vocational  materials.   The  suggestions  made  by  Clark 
and  Murtland-5  were  found  helpful  in  our  search  for  material. 
An  excellent  list  of  sources  of  information  and  assistance  is 
given  by  Erickson. °  The  city  librarian  cooperates  by  making 
an  attractive  bulletin  board  to  call  attention  to  available 
material  there.   Pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  the  public  li- 
brary for  supplemental  material. 

The  outline  of  the  Vocational  Unit  in  the  Junior  English 
class  includes: 
Objectives 

To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study  his  own  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  to  determine,  generally,  what  field  of  work 
he  hopes  to  enter;  to  give  him  the  chance  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  opportunities  open,  training  required,  places  he  may 
secure  training,  and  available  openings  in  the  vocation;  to  give 
him  practice  in  reading  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  to 
develop  the  habit  of  using  the  public  library,  to  learn  to  take 


5.  Florence  E.  Clark  and  Cleo  Murtland,  "Occupational  Informa- 

tion in  Counseling:  Present  Practices  and  Historical 
Development,"  Occupations -The  Vocational  Guidance  Journal, 
pp.  ^51-^75.  " 

6.  Erickson,  0£.  cit. ,  pp.  *»48-522. 
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notes  on  his  reading  and  to  expand  his  outline  Into  a  well 
written  paper.   If  possible,  each  student  should  be  given 
training  in  interview  techniques  through  the  actual  experience 
of  interviewing  some  person  in  the  chosen  field  of  work.   The 
aim  of  the  unit  is  not  to  make  the  final  choice  for  the  pupil 
but  rather  to  acquaint  him  with  fields  in  which  he  is  natura-lly 
adapted. 

Steps  in  the  Unit 

1.  The  class  receives  a  general  introduction  by- 
reading  Planning  My  Future  of  the  National 
Forum  Series,  Book  III.   A  lesson  is  given 
each  week  for  one  semester. 

2.  The  unit  includes  a  study  of  personal  qualities, 
character,  personal  appearance,  business  eti- 
quette, and  natural  personal  abilities. 

3.  The  guidance  director  gives  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  fields  of  vocations.   Pupils  are  told  the 
method  of  surveying  the  world  of  work,  the  need 
to  choose  wisely,  the  folly  of  thinking  that  all 
people  must  be  in  a  professional  field,  and  the 
areas  in  which  the  largest  number  of  people  are 
making  a  living.   The  students  are  told  why  every- 
one does  not  need  college  training  and  why  other 
training  may  often  be  more  valuable  to  them.   Types 
of  schools  are  discussed  as  to  location,  price, 
and  the  type  of  training  offered. 

b.      Kuder  Preference  Tests  are  given  and  personal. 
Interviews  for  the  Interpretation  of  the  test 
results  are  scheduled  with  the  guidance  director. 
If  they  care  to,  students  are  allowed  to  choose 
two  fields  of  work  instead  of  one  and  to  contrast 
the  work  in  each  field.   (Another  area  of  expan- 
sion should  be  to  Increase  the  testing  program  to 
Include  more  Interest,  personality,  and  general 
ability  tests.   Before  the  tests  are  added,  a 
study  of  the  material  available  should  be  made 
in  order  to  select  wisely. ) 
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5.  The  course  includes  special  study  of  how  to 
make  notes,  how  to  make  a  simple  bibliography, 
and  how  to  make  an  outline. 

6.  Students  read  widely  in  books,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  covering  the  chosen  occupation.   The 
books  and  materials  are  in  the  classroom  during 
the  unit. 

7.  If  possible,  each  member  of  the  class  interviews 
one  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  chosen  occupa- 
tion. 

8.  The  student  organizes  the  material  and  writes  a 
term  paper.  (This  training  Is  most  valuable  to 
those  going  to  college. ) 

Questions  for  the  Students  to  Answer  In  the  Paper? 

1.  What  steps  were  followed  in  selecting  an  occu- 
pation to  study? 

2.  What  opportunities  are  there  In  the  chosen  field 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  country?  Are  the 
opportunities  expanding  or  diminishing  in  the 
occupation?  If  the  pupil  needs  to  go  to  work 
without  special  training,  what  opportunities  are 
offered  in  the  community  and  how  can  the  job  be 
secured? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  work,  the  salary  to  be  expected,  and  re- 
tirement, if  any? 

^.   What  special  training  Is  required?  Where  can  such 
training  be  secured?  What  are  the  requirements 
for  entrance  and  the  cost  of  attending  the  school? 

5.   What  personal  qualities  are  necessary  for  success 
in  this  field? 

6#   At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  what  attitude  exists 
toward  this  vocation?   (An  alternate  field  of  work 
might  be  the  outcome. ) 

7.   What  is  the  value  of  the  unit? 


7.  The  questions  were  prepared  by  the  English  teachers  and  the 
guidance  director  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
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In  estimating  the  value  of  the  student's  work,  the  teacher 
grades  the  student  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  material 
read,  the  interest  shown  during  the  class  time,  and  the  general 
composition  of  the  paper.   In  the  estimation  consideration  is 
given  to  the  reading  ability  of  the  student.   About  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  grade  depends  upon  interest  sjid  the  amount  of  read- 
ing; equal  value  is  placed  upon  organization  of  the  material  and 
composition. 

In  the  senior  English  classes  a  general  vocational  review 
is  given  in  two  parts: 

Part  I  -  How  Much  Further  Education  or  Training  do  I  Need? 

Students  are  urged  to  continue  their  education  by  what- 
ever means  is  available  to  them  and  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  type  of  education  which  will  benefit  them  most.   At 
this  time  types  of  further  education  and  training  are  discussed: 
college,  business  schools,  trade  schools,  technical  schools, 
nursing  schools,  schools  of  cosmetology,  post-graduate  work  in 
high  schools,  and  homestudy  courses  in  business  and  industry. 
Pupils  interested  in  special  schools  or  colleges  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  scheduled  to  the  guidance  office  where  they 
may  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  schools  or  colleges.   They 
are  given  training  in  the  use  of  school  and  college  catalogues 
and  the  method  of  choosing  the  right  one.   The  pupils  are  also 
taught  how  to  Interpret  the  information  given  in  such  books  as 
the  College  Blue  Book^,  A  Guide  to  Colleges,  Universities,  and 


8.  The  College  Blue  Book  may  be  procured  from  the  Publishers, 
Christian  E.  Burckel,  Yonkers-on-Eudson,  New  York. 
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Professional  Schools  In  the  United  States^  by  Garter  V.  Good, 
and  American  Universities  and  Colleges   by  A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

Part  II  -  How  to  Get  Started  on  a  Job 

This  part  of  the  course  covers  such  subjects  as  finding  a 
Job,  interviewing,  writing  letters  of  application,  follow-up 
letters  after  the  Interview,  and  making  adjustments  after  the 
Job  is  secured.   Prospective  college  students  work  on  units 
covering  letter  xirrlting  to  seek  college  information,  scholar- 
ship offerings,  and  part-time  work  opportunities. 

All  seniors  who  do  not  have  definite  post-school  plans  are 
given  vocational  tests  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
The  tests  are  given  at  the  high  school.   Interviews  for  inter- 
pretation of  the  test  results  are  scheduled  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.   These  tests  are  given  for  three 
reasons: 

1.  To  further  assist  the  pupil  to  understand  his  own 
qualifications  for  a  vocation. 

2.  To  give  the  pupil  labor  market  and  occupational 
Information. 

3.  To  give  the  pupil  experience  with  the  services 
offered  by  the  local  employment  agency  and  to 
facilitate  future  Job  placement. 

Career  Week   is  another  project  used  to  assist  students 


9.  Published  and  distributed  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 7^  Jackson  Place,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10.  Published  and  distributed  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 

cation, 7^  Jackson  Place,  N.W.  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  Career  week  is  a  local  project  inaugurated  by  the  Winter 

Haven  Klwanis  and  Key  Clubs  together  with  the  Guidance 
Office  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Winter  Haven,  Florida.   It  is  held  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  school  year. 
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in  choosing  a  vocation.  The  first  step  in  the  development 
of  the  program  is  making  a  pupil  survey  to  determine  areas 
of  pupil  interest. 

The  Student  Council  Secretary  mimeographs  a  bulletin  on 
Career  Week  and  a  check  list  of  the  general  areas  of  vocations 
to  be  used  by  the  homeroom  presidents  and  the  pupils  in  making 
an  interest  survey.   After  the  bulletin  and  the  check  lists  are 
completed,  a  Student  Council  meeting  is  held  and  each  homeroom 
president  is  given  one  of  the  bulletins  and  enough  of  the  check- 
lists for  each  member  of  the  homeroom.   The  president  conducts 
the  survey  in  the  room  and  brings  the  completed  checklists  to  the 
guidance  office.   These  checklists  are  tabulated  to  determine  the 
number  of  group  meetings  to  be  held  and  also  the  number  of  stud- 
ents in  each  group. 

A  committee  of  Kiwanians,  the  principal,  the  Student  Coun- 
cil committees,  the  Key  Club  committee,  and  the  Guidance  Director 
meet  to  make  the  final  plans  and  to  select  the  speakers  for  the 
various  vocational  meetings.   Speakers  are  chosen  from  a  list 
of  people  in  the  community  who  have  been  successful  in  the  par- 
ticular vocation. 

After  the  list  of  speakers  has  been  selected,  the  secretary 
of  the  Student  Council  writes  each  member  of  the  group  a  letter 
of  appreciation  for  his  cooperation  and  also  Includes  a  schedule 
of  the  meetings.   All  of  the  meetings  are  held  from  eight-thirty 
to  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.   Some  of  the  groups  of  students 
are  taken  to  the  olace  of  business  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
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work;  however,  most  of  the  meetings  are  held  at  the  school. 
Approximately  six  meetings  are  held  each  day  during  Career 
Week.   An  assembly  devoted  to  vocations  in  general  is  held  in 
advance  of  the  group  meetings.   This  assembly  is  held  in  order 
to  interest  the  students  in  the  program  planned.  A  successful 
Career  Week  can  be  a  vital  part  in  the  furtherance  of  a  voca- 
tional unit. 

The  vocational  guidance  as  outlined  in  this  study  has  been 
In  operation  for  the  past  three  years.   Each  year  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rework  the  plan  so  that  it  remains  dynamic  rather  than 
a  formalized  routine. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CUMULATIVE  RECORDS  IK  THE  WINTER  HAVEN 
JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

All  teachers  and  guidance  workers  should  be  concerned 
about  how  and  where  to  secure  information  about  pupils.   The 
first  source  to  which  a  high  school  teaoher  should  be  able 
to  turn  is  the  record  which  comes  to  the  high  school  from  the 
elementary  school.   All  too  often  these  records  are  not  as 
complete  as  they  should  be  and  fail  to  give  a  full  developmental 
picture  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  educators  that  a  cumu- 
lative record  of  information  is  essential  to  all  school  people. 
The  methods  employed  in  recording  and  preserving  information 
about  pupils  vary  in  the  different  schools.   No  prescribed  pat- 
tern for  recording  information  can  be  suggested  that  appro- 
priately fits  the  needs  of  all  schools. 

Some  schools  use  a  file  folder  for  each  pupil  in  which  is 
kept  all  separate  forms,  such  as  the  record  from  the  elementary 
school,  the  permanent  record  sheets,  anecdotal,  records  made  by 
the  teachers,  health  records,  personal  data,  copies  of  tests 
given,  and  miscellaneous  material. 

Other  schools  use  printed  cumulative  folders  which  provide 
information  from  the  elementary  school  through  high  school. 
Erickson^-  advises  the  use  of  a  state  uniform  cumulative  record 
if  one  is  available.   The  mobility  of  pupils  within  a  state 


1.  Erickson,  ap_.  clt. ,  p.  ^35. 
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makes  It  advantageous  to  utilize  a  uniform  record. 

The  schools  In  Winter  Haven  use  the  state-adopted  cumu- 
lative folder.   These  records  are  sent  from  the  "feeder  schools" 
to  the  junior-senior  high  school.   In  the  past,  the  records  were 
not  kept  as  fully  as  they  should  have  been  but  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  noticed  since  the  teachers  have  the  tenth  month 
in  itfhich  to  do  extra  planning  and  work.   Time  is  essential  in 
keeping  records  and,  as  administrators  provide  time,  more  com- 
plete records  should  be  the  outcome.   Teachers  will  feel  the 
need  of  using  the  records  more  if  they  have  had  a  part  in  keep- 
ing them. 

Records  should  contain  only  that  material  which  is  per- 
tinent and  necessary  since  long  records  are  time  consuming  and 
not  as  easily  understood  as  short  concise  ones.   Well-arranged 
cumulative  records  are  easily  read  and  form  a  graph  showing 
readily  where  Improvement  is  needed.   Items  necessary  on  the 
record  are: 

1.  Parents  name,  occupation,  size  of  family,  and 
financial  status. 

2.  Health  and  physical  condition  -  present  and 
past. 

3.  School  history  including  grades,  courses  taken, 
school  behavior,  test  results,  activities  and 
experiences. 

^.   Entrance,  withdrawal,  and  attendance  records 
including  reasons  for  continuous  absences. 

5.   Records  of  counseling  and  anecdotal  observa- 
tions made  by  the  teachers,  counselors,  or 
administrators. 
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These  records  may  be  more  comprehensive  as  time  is  pro- 
vided for  recording.   Nothing  should  be  placed  on  the  record 
that  will  cause  anyone  to  become  biased  or  prejudiced  against 
the  pupil. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  items  Strang^  believes 
that  the  developmental  record  should  contain  information  about 
the  child* s  goals  or  purposes  for  the  future.   To  have  the 
needed  facts  four  areas  should  be  included: 

1.  Past  experiences  which  include  health  informa- 
tion, achievements,  personality  trends,  and 
attendance  record. 

2.  Present  status  in  the  items  mentioned  above. 

3.  Future  plans,  and 

^.   Follow-up  after  the  child  has  left  school. 

Most  of  the  records  In  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior 
High  School  are  kept  by  the  office  personnel.   All  informa- 
tion is  recorded  on  the  cumulative  folder  In  an  effort  to 
have  the  record  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  child.   At  the 
end  of  each  semester  the  teachers  prepare  an  office  card  of 
grades  and  attendance  of  each  pupil.   The  office  personnel 
transfer  the  information  to  the  cumulative  folder.   The  Student 
Council  takes  care  of  the  administration  of  the  activities 
record.   The  homeroom  president  gets  the  activity  sheets  at 
a  Student  Council  meeting  and  takes  them  to  the  homeroom  where 


2.  Ruth  Strang,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work, 
pp.  417-418. 
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they  are  checked  by  the  pupils.   They  are  returned  to  the 
guidance  office  where  they  are  checked  for  participation. 
Then  they  are  sent  to  the  main  office  where  the  results  are 
recorded  on  the  cumulative  folder.   The  blanks  are  filed  for 
the  next  year. 

The  junior  high  school  teachers  check  the  personality 
ratings  for  the  cumulative  folder  but  as  yet  the  high  school 
teachers  have  not  done  this.   It  is  hoped  that  improvement  can 
be  made  in  this  area  during  the  coming  school  year. 

The  principal,  the  attendance  director,  the  nurse,  and 
the  guidance  director  record  all  information  gained  in  their 
own  work.   The  guidance  director  records  all  intelligence 
scores.   The  registrar  and  the  office  personnel  record  all 
standardized  test  results  and  attendance. 

Records  should  be  kept  in  some  place  that  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  personnel  using  them  most  frequently.   The 
main  disadvantage  of  the  location  of  the  guidance  office  in 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  is  that  it  is  not 
near  the  main  office  where  the  records  are  kept.   However, 
this  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  privacy  for  testing 
and  counseling  is  adequately  provided.   The  records  may  be 
taken  from  the  main  office  to  the  guidance  office  as  often  as 
is  necessary.   Some  information  about  pupils  which  is  confi- 
dential in  nature  and  not  necessary  on  the  cumulative  folder  is 
kept  in  the  guidance  office.   This  confidential  material  is 
kept  in  a  file  in  the  counselor's  office  where  it  may  be  safe- 
guarded. 
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The  real  value  of  the  cumulative  record  Is  determined  by 
its  use.   Records  are  like  test  results;  they  are  of  no  value 
unless  utilized.   It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  valuable 
hours  collecting  Information  if  it  is  not  used  by  both  the 
faculty  and  administration.   The  information  should  be  used 
in  helping  pupils  become  better  adjusted  in  the  school  and 
also  in  evaluating  the  school  program  for  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion.  Each  year  when  the  results  from  the  senior  state  co- 
operative tests  are  returned,  the  principal  of  the  Winter 
Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  calls  a  faculty  meeting  and 
reviews  and  evaluates  the  results.   The  report  is  often  used 
as  part  of  a  Parent  Teachers  Association  meeting  to  help  them 
become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  school  program. 
Seniors  are  given  personal  interviews  to  assist  them  in  under- 
standing their  rank  and  achievement.   This  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  counsel  on  post -graduation  plans# 

V/hen  a  teacher  in  the  school  is  planning  an  interview 
with  a  pupil,  the  record  of  that  pupil  is  studied  carefully. 
They  realize  that  much  time  can  be  saved  and  better  rapport 
can  be  established  if  the  facts  are  analyzed  in  advance.   If 
the  record  is  not  complete,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  sup- 
plement the  information.   The  Junior  high  teachers  do  some 
excellent  xrork  along  this  line.   They  keep  anecdotal  records 
on  all  of  their  pupils  and  are  eager  to  give  time  to  counsel- 
ing and  home  visitations  needed  in  helping  the  pupils  become 
more  adjusted  in  the  school.   The  high  school  teachers  are 
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handicapped  because  of  a  lack  of  time  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  different  group  of  students  each  period.   In  spite  of 
this  handicap,  some  of  them  have  done  outstanding  work  in 
pupil  counseling. 

The  records  in  the  school  are  available  to  all  teachers 
and  the  use  of  them  is  encouraged  by  the  administrators.   In 
the  writer's  opinion,  at  the  present  time  too  few  teachers  are 
using  the  records  to  the  best  advantage.   Fowler  says  that, 
"even  a  cumulative  record  of  a  student  does  not  become  his 
individual  inventory  until  the  data  in  that  record  have  been 
appraised  in  terms  of  the  pupil's  own  problems,  and  until  it 
contains  the  results  of  counseling  based  upon  such  appraisal. "^ 

The  administrators  feel  that  if  the  records  in  the  Winter 
Haven  school  are  studied  and  the  information  used  more  in 
helping  the  pupils,  the  teachers  will  realize  the  need  of  ad- 
Justing  their  courses  to  take  care  of  individual  differences. 
This  practice  usually  improves  classroom  instruction  and  at 
the  same  time  builds  pupil  morale.   When  adjustment  Is  made 
for  individual  differences  in  the  classroom,  failures  and  with- 
drawals should  decrease  and  better  attendance  should  be  the 
result. 

Teachers  and  administrators  were  asked  for  suggestions 
for  improving  the  use  of  records  in  the  Winter  Haven  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  and  the  following  were  given: 


3.  Fred  M.  Fowler,  "Singleness  of  Purpose  in  the  Guidance  Pro- 
gram, H  The  Clearing  House,  p.  532. 
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1.  Have  each  teacher  challenge  herself  to  make 
better  use  of  the  records  in  the  coining  year. 
Also,  to  be  fair  and  unbiased  in  the  informa- 
tion found  on  the  records. 

2.  Study  the  records  before  visiting  student's 
homes  in  order  to  supply  needed  information. 

3.  Encourage  each  new  teacher  to  study  the  re- 
cords in  an  effort  to  get  a  good  point  of 
view  of  the  school. 

^.   Strive  to  have  each  teacher  do  her  part  in 
making  the  records  uniform.   (Anecdotal  re- 
cords should  be  made  and  filed. ) 

5.  In  the  future  add  more  of  the  positive  or 
good  features  of  the  pupils  such  as  out- 
standing traits  and  characteristics. 

6.  Where  a  pupil  has  shortcomings  on  his  record, 
all  progress  or  improvement  should  be  posted. 

7.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
either  by  graduation  or  withdrawal  without 
having  his  total  record  brought  up-to-date. 

The  writer  feels  that  if  these  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment are  carried  out  in  the  coming  school  year,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  records  will  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  guidance  practices  in 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School,  it  seems  evident 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
Individual  pupil  needs.   The  testing  program1,  the  vocational 
guidance  unit2,  and  student  counsellng3  seem  to  be  the  strong- 
est areas  in  the  program,  while  lack  of  interest  and  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  teachers  In  using  the  home- 
room period^  and  the  records^  in  counseling  appear  to  be  the 
weakest  phases. 

In  the  Junior  high  school,  more  time  is  expended  with  the 
Individual  pupil.   The  problems  of  each  child  are  given  atten- 
tion by  the  teacher  and  when  necessary  by  the  guidance  director. 
Questionnaires  are  being  used  to  determine  interests  and  pupil 
acceptability.   Good  results  have  materialized  from  this  prac- 
tice.  There  are  fewer  withdrawals  and  failures.  A  better 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  noted;  school  spirit 
has  Improved,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  disci- 
plinary problems. 


!•  Supra,  pp.  2^-27. 

2.  Supra,  pp.  66-67. 

3.  Supra,  pp.  55-65. 

K  Supra,  pp.  Jk  +  37-38. 

5.  Supra,  pp.  78-8^. 
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When  the  new  school  building  has  been  completed,  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  will  be  housed  in  separa/te 
buildings.  With  this  division  in  mind,  some  of  the  junior 
high  school  teachers  are  being  encouraged  to  engage  in  self- 
improvement  in  order  to  become  better  qualified  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  Junior  high  school  guidance  program. 

If  more  guidance  were  done  on  the  elementary  level,  it 
seems  that  many  of  the  maladjustments  which  arise  in  the 
Junior  high  school  group  could  be  avoided.   An  organized 
program  of  guidance  in  the  elementary  schools  might  be  the 
next  logical  step  for  general  school  Improvement. 

Another  very  valuable  outcome  of  the  present  guidance 
program  has  been  a  wider  use  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity.  Since  the  pupils  of  the  freshman  class  are  taken 
to  the  different  places  of  business  and  industry  when  study- 
ing vocations,  they  acquire  a  better  understanding  and  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  industries  and  vocational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  surrounding  community.   At  the  same  time,  busi- 
ness men  become  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
responsibility  which  they  have  for  assisting  the  school  in 
filling  these  needs.   Through  cooperation  in  various  projects, 
civic  organizations  have  become  more  interested  in  the  school 
program  and  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  many  of  the 
present  Improvements.   The  program  has  helped  the  pupils  to 
become  aware  of  the  many  ways  in  which  local  organizations 
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have  been  of  service  to  them.   Through  the  school  program 
the  pupils  have  become  better  trained  in  utilizing  the  ser- 
vices of  these  organizations  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  use  of  the  community  resources  and  opportunities  should 
make  the  pupils  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School 
more  appreciative  of  their  environment  and  should  help  to 
mold  them  into  becoming  better  citizens  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligible  and  unbiased  analysis  of 
the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  guidance  program 
is  the  report  of  the  Evaluating  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  made  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  during 
the  general  school  evaluation  in  October  19^8.   This  report 
can  be  found  In  the  Appendix  to  this  thesis. 

When  the  evaluating  committee  made  their  report,  they 
took  into  consideration  the  proposed  plan  for  a  placement 
bureau  and  the  follow-up  procedures  being  formulated.   When 
these  plans  become  a  practice  and  the  three  suggestions  made 
by  the  evaluating  committee  are  put  into  effect,  the  guidance 
program  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School  should 
be  greatly  Improved. 
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APPENDIX 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  EVALUATING-  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

October  30,  19^8 


The  Winter  Haven  High  School  guidance  staff  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty  are  to  be  commended  for  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  professional  work  in  their  accurate  and  fair 
estimate  of  the  services  being  rendered  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Winter  Haven  by  the  present  guidance  program. 

Our  evaluating  committee  on  guidance  concurs  substan- 
tially with  the  self -evaluating  committee  on  most  phases  of 
the  program. 

We  wish  to  commend  further  the  members  of  the  guidance 
committee  of  the  Winter  Haven  High  School  for  their  kind  and 
courteous  assistance  in  making  available  all  needed  informa- 
tion.  Their  genuine  interest  in  the  implementation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  school's  guidance  service  promises  great  things 
for  the  future. 

In  the  last  few  years  notable  progress  has  been  achieved 
by  the  guidance  staff  and  faculty  in  the  organization  and 
furtherance  of  an  effective  program. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  immediate  future  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  guidance  program  from  grades  7-12  in  which  every 
teacher  participates  actively,  because  it  appears  that  not  enough 
teachers  are  actively  participating  in  the  overall  planning  and 
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operation  of  the  guidance  program. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  principal  and  guidance 
director  are  not  fully  qualified  to  administer  such  a  pro- 
gram.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  well-rounded  guidance  pro- 
gram requires  the  full  cooperation  and  understanding  of  every, 
staff  member  Inasmuch  as  guidance  is  the  essence  of  teaching. 

In  order  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  excellent  program 
now  in  existence,  the  committee  suggests  further  study  by  the 
faculty  of  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  A  program  of  group  guidance  during  the  home- 
room period  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the 
full  period  now  available. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  delegating  the  collec- 
tion and  recording  of  incomplete  cumulative 
record  data  to  the  Individual  homeroom 
teachers. 

3.  The  place  and  contribution  of  a  classroom 
teacher  to  the  total  guidance  program. 1 


1.  Evaluating  Committee  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Report  and  Recommendations  made  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Winter  Haven  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
October  30,  19^8. 


